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The Secretary of Defense 
February 12, 1975 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

In compliance with section 406 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 and section 5 of Execu¬ 
tive Order 10952 of July 20, 1961, I submit 
herewith the third annual report of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency, covering civil defense 
functions assigned to me. 

ft 

James R. Schlesinger 


Department of Defense 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

February 4, 1975 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

The third annual report of the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency is attached. 

The report shows fiscal year 1974 progress in 
helping State and local governments build emer¬ 
gency operating capabilities. 

John E. Davis 
Director 
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DUN.-USE CIVIL REMREDNES 


“Development of civil defense capabilities 
which are essential to our national security 
also generates, as a bonus, an improved readi¬ 
ness on the part of State and local govern¬ 
ments to conduct coordinated operations in 
peacetime emergencies and disasters. . . .” 

Honorable James R. Sclilesinger 
Secretary of Defense 


The mind rebels against thinking about disaster. 
Disasters are never pleasant events—they can’t 
always be averted—but with advance planning, 
their effects can be mitigated. Preparing for disaster 
is the major concern of the Defense Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Agency (DCPA). 

The Congress thought about it nearly 25 years 
ago—to the extent that legislation was passed, 
called “The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950.” 
That is how modern-day civil defense, now broad¬ 
ened to “civil preparedness,” came into being. 
Their concern at the time was the threat of large- 
scale aerial attacks on cities and industrial centers. 
That concern remains today, as it applies to the 
more powerful and more extensive effects which 
can be generated by nuclear weapons. 

Much has been accomplished on the interna¬ 
tional scene, and work continues, to assure a peace¬ 
ful world. But the possibility of attack on this 
country always exists, and disasters are a daily 
occurrence in peacetime. That is why DCPA 
guidance and support is provided to State and local 
governments to help them establish and improve 
their emergency operations capabilities. And that 


is why DCPA assistance is aimed at developing a 
dual-use capability—a capability for use of person¬ 
nel, facilities, equipment, and systems to meet the 
needs of a nuclear-caused disaster and the day-to- 
day requirements of peacetime disasters as well. 

THE PROGRAM 

Programs of the DCPA are based primarily on 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 which states 
the intent of Congress to “provide a system of civil 
defense for the protection of life and property in 
the United States from attack.” 

Commenting on this mandate in his fiscal year 
1975 Annual Defense Department Report to The 
Congress, Secretary Schlesinger said: 

“The shift in our strategic deterrence policy 
. . . does not diminish the need for a vigorous 
Civil Defense Program. A Soviet counterforce 
attack which deliberately avoids our cities—for 
example, a large scale attack on MINUTE- 
MAN—would still produce a large amount of 
nuclear fallout which could drift over our cities. 
It would be highly desirable, therefore, to con¬ 
tinue our efforts to identify additional fallout 
shelter spaces for our population.” 

In addition to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, other bases for DCPA programs include: 
Executive Order 10952; Public Law 93—288 
known as “The Disaster Relief Act of 1974;” and 
Department of Defense Directive 5105.43, “De¬ 
fense Civil Preparedness Agency,” July 14, 1972. 

In accordance with Executive Order 10952, 
John E. Davis, Director of DCPA, acts for the 
Secretary of Defense in developing and adminis¬ 
tering the overall National Civil Preparedness 
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Program including: 

1. A shelter program including evacuation and 
movement to shelter; 

2. A civilian chemical, biological, and radio¬ 
logical warfare defense program; 

3. Development and operation of civil prepared¬ 
ness warning or alerting, and communications 
systems; 

4. Planning for emergency assistance to State 
and local governments in a postattack period; 

5. Guidance and assistance to State and local 
governments to increase their protection and 
emergency operations capability; 

6. Programs for financial contributions and 
donation of Federal surplus property to the States 
for civil preparedness purposes; 

7. Developing systems to conduct nationwide 
assessments in event of attack to determine: (a) 
The nature and extent of damage, (b) surviving 
resources, and (c) specific hazards resulting from 
the detonation or use of special weapons; 

8. A system for warning affected Federal activ¬ 
ities, State and local governments, and the civilian 
population of impending disasters; 

9. Providing planning assistance to local govern¬ 
ments in their development of disaster prepared¬ 
ness plans and capabilities; and 

10. Establishment and administration of a Civil 
Preparedness Advisory Committee to serve the 
Secretary of Defense. 

The objective of civil preparedness at all levels 
is to develop the capability to protect life and 
property in any type of disaster. In furthering that 
objective, the “dual-use” concept advocated by the 
DCPA is applied wherever possible. This is the 
policy of developing emergency systems useful both 
in everyday routine of government as well as during 
emergencies—in the event of attack or during 
peacetime. 

The current program of the DCPA continues to 
give priority consideration to: (1) Development of 
a professionalized organizational capability in 
States and localities for disaster management; (2) 
measures designed to emphasize available protec¬ 
tion from the most likely hazards; e.g., direct 
blast, and thermal and radioactive fallout effects 
of nuclear attack, and severe winds and extensive 
flooding resulting from natural disasters; and (3) 
systems that would be implemented only in a crisis 
in order to reduce peacetime costs and avoid rapid 
obsolescence. 


Recognizing that the ability to cope with attacks 
and other disasters must exist at the local level, 
primary emphasis is given to the provision of 
leadership, guidance, and assistance to municipal 
and county governments. 

On-Site Assistance (OSA) is DCPA’s principal 
means for providing pinpoint guidance and assist¬ 
ance to local governments. On-Site surveys of 
emergency preparedness, followed by development 
of action plans for eliminating preparedness de¬ 
ficiencies through a combination of Federal, State, 
and local self-help efforts have proven to be an 
effective approach. In addition, career development 
training for State and local civil preparedness of¬ 
ficials and emergency operations exercises continue 
to be important aspects of the effort to build State 
and local disaster management capability. 

Activities receiving major emphasis during fiscal 
year 1974 include: (1) The designation of areas 
deemed to be at relatively high-risk from the direct 
effects of nuclear attack—i.e., those areas most 
likely to be subjected to the blast and thermal 
effects of nuclear weapons; (2) conduct of an “all¬ 
effects,” shelter survey designed to identify the best 
shelter protection available from radioactive fallout 
in all areas and from the direct effects of nuclear 
weapons in high-risk areas; (3) a reoriented com¬ 
munity shelter planning program for high-risk areas 
which provides for consideration of direct nuclear 
weapons effects as well as fallout; and (4) develop¬ 
ment of guidance for and feasibility testing of 
contingency planning for the relocation of popula¬ 
tions from high-risk areas during a period of intense 
international crisis. 

Other programs in support of DCPA responsi¬ 
bilities include: Training and Education, Informa¬ 
tion Services, and Research and Engineering. 
DCPA also advises the Secretary of the Army on 
military support of civil defense; is represented at 
Headquarters, North American Air Defense Com¬ 
mand (NORAD), and at Headquarters, U.S. 
Army Forces Command (FORSCOM); and par¬ 
ticipates in emergency exercises involving elements 
of the Department of Defense (DoD) and other 
Federal agencies, and State and local governments. 

The DCPA is organized as a separate and dis¬ 
tinct Agency of the Department of Defense, and 
is civilian in character and direction. DCPA Head¬ 
quarters is located in the Pentagon. In addition, 
there are eight DCPA Regional Offices located at 
Region One, Maynard, Mass.; Region Two, Olney, 
Md.; Region Three, Thomasville, Ga.; Region 
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Four, Battle Greek, Mich.; Region Five, Denton, 
Tex.; Region Six, Denver, Colo.; Region Seven, 
Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Region Eight, Bothell, 
Wash. In addition, there are two Regional Field 
Offices, at New York City in Region One, and 
Kansas City, Mo., in Region Six. DGPA also main¬ 
tains a Staff College at Battle Creek, Mich. During 
the fiscal year, arrangements were completed for 
the transfer, effective July 1, 1974, of the National 
Civil Defense Computer Support Agency from the 
Corps of Engineers to the DCPA and establishment 
of the DCPA Computer Center at Olney, Md. 

Joint Responsibility 

In attaining program objectives, DCPA works 
closely with State and local governments in de¬ 
veloping their capability for taking effective action 
in time of emergency. This is in keeping with a 
declaration in the Federal Civil Defense Act that 
the responsibility for civil defense “shall be vested 
jointly in the Federal Government and the several 
States and their political subdivisions.” DCPA also 
works closely with the American Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army in addition to some 30 other 
Federal departments and agencies that have emer¬ 
gency preparedness responsibilities assigned by 
Executive order, or interagency agreement. 

DCPA On-Site Assistance activity is increasingly 
becoming a vehicle for the coordinated guidance 
and assistance provided by other Federal agencies 
to local governments in developing emergency pre¬ 
paredness. Examples of joint DCPA and other 
Federal agency coordinated support to local govern¬ 
ments are: natural disaster hazard analysis and 
public warning procedures with National Weather 
Service; overall disaster preparedness and post¬ 
disaster assistance with Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration; emergency communications sys¬ 
tems with Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis¬ 
tration; ambulance and rescue with Department 
of Transportation; airport disaster planning with 
Federal Aviation Administration; maritime disaster 
support with the U.S. Coast Guard; emergency 
medical services and hospital disaster plans with 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 
flood control plans with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers; county agricultural disaster problems 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture; peace¬ 
time nuclear accident hazards planning with 
Atomic Energy Commission; environmental haz¬ 
ards with Environmental Protection Agency; and 
nuclear war preparedness with General Services 


Administration, Office of Preparedness. 

During fiscal year 1974, DCPA worked closely 
with the Federal Disaster Assistance Administration 
(FDAA), a part of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. When major disasters— 
tornadoes and floods—mushroomed across the 
United States in early April 1974, more than 60 
DCPA staff members from the national and 
regional offices were placed on temporary duty 
with FDAA to assist in the massive effort to give 
immediate help to the disaster victims. Their ex¬ 
pertise in preparing for manmade or natural dis¬ 
asters enabled them to manage Federal disaster 
assistance centers, coordinate the release of disaster 
information to victims and the public, and perform 
other specialized jobs. Often, these were the “in¬ 
visible” but vital persons involved in arranging for 
disaster relief work by other public and private 
agencies when and where needed. The immense 
need for disaster work was met not only by pro¬ 
fessionals from the Federal level, but also by State 
and local civil preparedness personnel trained to 
meet such emergencies. 

Liaison, including contractual arrangements for 
certain civil preparedness activities, is maintained 
by DCPA with the National Association of State 
Civil Defense Directors, the United States Civil 
Defense Council (local membership), and various 
other technical and professional advisory groups. 



Dr. Alan R. Dimick, Department of Surgery, University 
of Alabama, addressed members of the United States 
Civil Defense Council on the subject of “Emergency 
Medical Services," at their mid-year conference held 
March 19, 1974, at the Sheraton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Further, DCPA receives timely and effective 
active support from the Armed Services. The con¬ 
cept of military support for civil authority received 
continued emphasis from the Armed Services 
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during fiscal year 1974. All Services have recog¬ 
nized the need for a strong civil preparedness pro¬ 
gram, and have developed comprehensive survival 
and recovery plans to assist civil authority in the 
event of enemy attack or natural disaster. 

The U.S. Army has been designated as executive 
agent for providing military support to civil juris¬ 
dictions. The Commanding General, U.S. Forces 
Command and Continental U.S. Army Com¬ 
manders provide planning guidance to State Ad¬ 
jutants General in the preparation of military 
support for civil preparedness plans in each of the 
48 contiguous States. In Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico similar plans are developed by the 
appropriate unified command and the State Ad¬ 
jutant General. Current plans call for each Adju¬ 
tant General, when called to Federal service as a 
State area commander, to exercise operational con¬ 
trol over military units made available for trans¬ 
attack and postattack military support require¬ 
ments. DCPA has eight army reserve civil defense 
support detachments to augment communications 
and security personnel at DCPA Federal Regional 
Centers in the event of enemy attack or natural 
disaster. 

By Any Name—Preparedness Partners! 

In the civil preparedness program, DCPA works 
with the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the District of Columbia; and through the States, 
with 3,044 counties, and more than 2,000 city 
governments. 

Since its beginning as a nationwide program, 
civil preparedness has functioned under many dif¬ 
ferent names. At the Federal level, it has moved 
from the early Council of National Defense through 
six name changes to the present Defense Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Agency. This latest name change (from 
the Office of Civil Defense) was in line with 
expanded emergency responsibilities, including 
planning assistance to cope with both nuclear 
attack and natural disasters. 

State agencies use more than 30 different titles— 
“civil defense” alone or in combination with “dis¬ 
aster,” “disaster relief,” “disaster control,” or 
“emergency planning” . . . “emergency services” 
alone or in combination with “disaster” . .'. “civil 
defense mobilization” . . . “disaster” . . . “emer¬ 
gency government” . . . “civil preparedness.” 

An even greater variety exists among local 
governments—so there are many different combi¬ 
nations—all headed in the same direction, with the 


same objective: To be ready to protect people and 
property in any type of disaster. By any name, they 
are all partners in civil preparedness. 

The main thrust of the National Civil Prepared¬ 
ness Program is to help States and communities 
develop dual-use emergency systems to protect 



As a tornado roared over Xenia, Ohio, April 1974, spray¬ 
ing debris everywhere, photographer Fred Stewart snap¬ 
ped this shot from the second floor of a hospital less 
than two blocks away. At the last moment, the tornado 
veered and missed the hospital. 

people from the effects of nuclear attack and peace¬ 
time disasters. One way this is accomplished is 
through the top priority activity of On-Site Assist¬ 
ance. The value of OSA is described in the follow¬ 
ing comments of mayors: 

Winchester, Tenn.—Herman A. Hinshaw, Mayor 
“We realize that had we not had On-Site 
Assistance, and more recently an all system 
exercise, we could have had more deaths and 
certainly more injuries (tornadoes, April 3-4, 
1974). It is my personal feeling that any city 
or county that has not engaged in OSA such 
as we have, definitely has missed the boat.” 

Laurel, Miss.—W. L. Patrick, Jr., Mayor 

“. . . Since On-Site Assistance, we have ex¬ 
perienced numerous emergencies (tornadoes, 
floods, industrial accidents, etc.). It has been 
our observation that we are much better pre¬ 
pared to meet these emergencies than we were 
before. Many of the improvements that were 
called for in the OSA Action Plan have been 
in a material sense, such as new equipment 
and facilities, but our greatest and perhaps 
more heartwarming change seems to be in the 
attitude and determination of the various indi¬ 
viduals involved in emergency operations.” 

In addition, reports made by Civil Preparedness 
Coordinators from many other localities, provide 
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similar comments, and many specified how the 
capability to cope with particular disasters was im- 



Representatives of Federal agencies work to help people 
who suffered losses from the April 1974 floods in the 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, area. 


proved by the acquisition of equipment and facil¬ 
ities, additional training, and/or planning assistance 
provided as a result of, or part of, On-Site As¬ 
sistance. 

Paying lor the Program 

Funds available during fiscal year 1974 for 
carrying out Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
operations totaled $85.8 million; $82.0 million of 
new fiscal year 1974 appropriations, $3.7 million 
carried over into fiscal year 1974 from prior year 
appropriations, and nearly $0.1 million in reim¬ 
bursable orders from other agencies. Of this total, 
$84.7 million was appropriated by the Office of 
Management and Budget late in calendar year 
1973, for execution of the fiscal year 1974 program; 
$1.1 million was apportioned at yearend to finance 
part of the fiscal year 1975 program. 
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QMBILITY TO COPE 


“DCPA’s goal is total community prepared¬ 
ness which combines the objective of nu¬ 
clear attack preparedness under DCPA’s stra¬ 
tegic defense mission with readiness to cope 
with everyday emergencies. The one objec¬ 
tive supports and complements the other.” 

John E. Davis 

Director, Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 


The ability to conduct coordinated emergency 
operations must exist where the people are located; 
i.e., in the local jurisdictions throughout the United 
States. Ihis means that the Federal Government 
must continue to meet its responsibilities under the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, to 
provide leadership, guidance, and assistance to the 
State and local governments. 

It is in the interest of the American people that 
civil government and civilian resources be as ef¬ 
fectively organized and ready as possible to contend 
with nuclear attack or other disaster. The civil 
preparedness structure at Federal, State, and local 
levels of government provides the organization, 
systems, and people to do this. 

On-Site surveys of community emergency pre¬ 
paredness, followed by development of action plans 
for eliminating preparedness deficiencies through 
a combination of Federal, State, and local self-help 
efforts, is an eminently practical process. 

ON-SITE ASSISTANCE (OSA) 

Preparedness for disaster provides the insurance 
needed in event of nuclear attack. All sectors of 
American life must be involved to achieve a high 
degree of readiness. 


On-Site Assistance is the major priority activity 
of the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. It in¬ 
volves direct on-site (at the locality) Federal and 
State efforts to assist local governments in improv¬ 
ing their emergency operational capability to cope 
with natural disasters and other peacetime emer¬ 
gencies in addition to nuclear war. On-Site Assist¬ 
ance consists of specific steps to (1) ascertain 
probable hazards, (2) assess existing local capa¬ 
bilities in terms of DCPA readiness standards, (3) 
determine deficiencies, and (4) develop an action 
plan to meet requirements and correct deficiencies 
identified. An action plan leads to concrete and im¬ 
mediate assistance, in many cases, in the form of 
surplus property and other Federal property grants 
and loans, and planning, training, and technical 
assistance from DCPA. 

OSA requires that civil preparedness be viewed 
as a total preparedness effort. This totality is made 
up of many parts; some are tangible, such as com¬ 
munications equipment and emergency operating 
centers. Others, such as planning, training, and 
motivating, are intangible. OSA aims at helping 
localities tie together their existing assets, both 
tangible and intangible, into the ability to conduct 
emergency operations. Thus, On-Site Assistance is 
basically people-oriented, emphasizing planning, 
organizing, training, and exercising. 

Tangible accomplishments resulting from OSA 
are impressive, such as revised and improved opera¬ 
tions plans; developed or improved Emergency 
Operating Centers; developed school disaster plans; 
coordinated disaster emergency action plans with 
the media; and equipment obtained from surplus 
property or contributions loan program for civil 
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defense but authorized for use in peacetime emei- 
gencies such as firefighting. 

OS A ties together all facets of emergency pre¬ 
paredness to develop a community organization 
capable of saving lives in emergency. 

By the close of fiscal year 1974, OSA visits by 
joint DCPA Regional and State civil preparedness 
teams had been made or were scheduled for 7o2 
localities in 48 States, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. OSA Action Plans which sched¬ 
uled readiness assistance for communities numbered 
453 at yearend. 

CIVIL PREPAREDNESS MILITARY 
RESERVE MOBILIZATION DESIGNEE 
PROGRAM (CP MOBDES) 

Initiated in fiscal year 1973, the CP MOBDES 
program provides significant improvement in local 
civil preparedness. Under the program, Army, Air 
Force, and Marine reservists—officers, warrant of¬ 
ficers, and enlisted members of the Individual 
Ready Reserve, both male and female—have the 
opportunity to serve as Civil Preparedness Mobili¬ 
zation Designees, with training and duty at local 
civil preparedness agencies or at Regional Offices 
of the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. 

The objective of the program is to strengthen 
the emergency capabilities of civil governments— 
local, State, and Federal—by augmenting these 
civil preparedness agency staffs with trained reserve 
MOBDES personnel. These personnel serve as 
specialists on the civilian staffs of the civil prepared¬ 
ness agencies. The MOBDES program is related 
primarily to general war preparedness, ut a so 

pays dividends in peacetime emergency prepared¬ 
ness. In case of a national emergency, MOBDES 
augmentees have “hip-pocket” orders calling them 
to active duty in the job for which they have been 
trained at the agency where they are assigned. 

Benefits for the CP MOBDES personnel include 
the opportunity of earning the required point credit 
for a satisfactory retirement year; and training and 
duty stations within daily commuting distance 
their homes. 

During fiscal year 1974, allotments of 600 Army, 
2 962 Air Force, and 50 Marine spaces were au¬ 
thorized by the Secretary of Defense for personnel 
assignments to Civil Preparedness Offices. By the 
close of fiscal year 1974, there were 1,003 Army, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps assignments to 
Regional, State, and local civil preparedness offices. 



ness agencies. 


WARNING 

Certain types of disasters—such as river floods, 
droughts, and forest and grass fires— are preceded 
by discernible weather changes. Similarly, hurri¬ 
cane and tornado seasons can be anticipated. Foi 
many of these frequently occurring natural threats 
existing prediction and warning systems are sound 
but require extension and modernization. 

Where prediction is possible, warning ot the 
coming event is a major factor in the protection o 
life and property. Warning involves: (1) Detec mg 
the signs of a disaster threat, (2) calculating the 
time and place of impact, and (3) transmitting 
the warning to officials and the public. Timely and 
accurate warning and appropriate public response 
are central objectives of responsible officials at a 
levels of government. 

Federal warning systems are designed to pass 
warning to strategic points from which State and 
local governments warn the public. The Givi 
fense Warning System (CDWS) operates through¬ 
out the continental United States, including Alaska, 
and interconnects Federal, State, and local warning 
systems in a single warning network. Separate 
warning systems serve Hawaii, American Samoa, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

National Warning System (NAWAS) 

The Federal portion of the CDWS is the a- 
tional Warning System (NAWAS). Almost instan¬ 
taneous attack warning information can be dis¬ 
seminated over NAWAS to State and local warning 
points from any one of the three National Warning 
Centers continuously manned and operated for 
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DCPA by U.S. Army Communications Command- 
CONUS' (USACC-CONUS). The primary Na¬ 
tional Warning Center is in Cheyenne Mountain, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; and the other National 
Warning Centers are located at Denton, Tex., and 
Olney, Md. The system includes 346 warning- 
points at Federal installations throughout the 
United States; and 875 State and local warning- 
points, for a total of 1,221 as of the end of the 
fiscal year. In addition, NAWAS extensions have 
been installed with Federal matching funds assist¬ 
ance at 350 locations important to civil prepared¬ 
ness operations. 

Severe weather information originated within a 
given State is disseminated by National Weather 
Service officials within the same State and across 
the borders of adjacent States by NAWAS. DCPA 
has placed NAWAS installations at 217 National 
Weather Service facilities. For several years, DCPA 
has assisted the National Weather Service of Na¬ 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) in the dissemination of severe weather 
information. In June 1973, DCPA entered into a 
broader agreement with NOAA to further com¬ 
munity disaster preparedness by joint planning, 
coordination, and program effort, involving all 
applicable agency activities. 



William L. Taylor, project leader at the Wave Propagation 
Laboratory, one of National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration's Laboratories in Boulder, Colo., cali¬ 
brates a new electronic tornado detector which senses 
the electrical impulses emanating from a tornadic thun¬ 
derstorm, and shows the general direction from which 
the signals are coming. 

“Dual capability,” the watchword for civil pre¬ 
paredness, means that DCPA systems built over 
the past decade to protect people in the event of 
nuclear attack are being used whenever possible for 
peacetime emergencies. No matter what the emer¬ 
gency, dual-use systems can add to the local capa¬ 


bility to save lives and prevent needless suffering 
when disaster strikes. The National Warning Sys¬ 
tem (NAWAS) is particularly adaptable as a 
dual-use system. 



The “eye” of a hurricane as photographed from a U.S. 
Air Force reconnaissance plane 11 miles above the earth 
and 90 miles north of Grand Turk Island in the Bahamas. 


On April 3, 1974, tornado funnel sightings were 
reported over NAWAS to the Louisville, Ky., Na¬ 
tional Weather Service Office. These sightings 
combined with radar observations, enabled a 
tornado warning to be issued to five counties in 
Kentucky over NAWAS, commercial broadcast 
stations and the Weather Wire Service prior to 
tornado touchdown. As a result, the Louisville- 
Jefferson County outdoor warning system was 
activated 19 minutes prior to tornado touchdown. 
Although approximately 900 homes were destroyed, 
the advance warning in which NAWAS played an 
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important part contributed to limiting the death 
toll to two persons. 

The use of civil defense communications systems 
for natural disaster warning is authorized by Execu¬ 
tive Order 11795, effected shortly after the close 
of the fiscal year on July 11, 1974. This order 
Replaced Executive Order 11575, December 31, 
1970. further dual-use will be sought wherever 
possible. 

Decision Information Distribution 
System (DIDS) 

DIDS is a low-frequency radio network being 
developed by DCPA to provide more complete and 
faster warning coverage. DIDS could provide 
warning information directly from the three Na¬ 
tional Warning Centers to all levels of government 
in the continental United States. Construction on 
the first transmission facility located at Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md., is complete. Ten transmission facil¬ 
ities are proposed nationwide. The first will serve a 
10-State area from Virginia to Massachusetts, and 
has been tested extensively during fiscal year 1974. 
DIDS could form the basis for automatic indoor 
home warning. Special devices have been developed 
making use of low-frequency transmissions, which 
can provide automatic alert and warning informa¬ 
tion for the public. Acquisition and use of these 
devices would be voluntary on the part of indi¬ 
vidual citizens. DIDS is expected to find an im¬ 
portant peacetime application for warning of local 
natural disasters. Equipment and procedures for 
this purpose are being developed jointly with the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA), and will be tested in a pilot community 
during calendar year 1975. 

STATE AND LOCAL WARNING 

State and local governments use a variety of 
communications to disseminate warning and other 
emergency information from 875 NAWAS warning 
points to thousands of local warning points. Tele¬ 
phone and radio are widely used for alerting local 
civil defense personnel and government officials. 
Local warning systems to alert the public include 
both indoor and outdoor warning devices. Sirens 
are preferred for outdoor warning—although 
horns, whistles, and voice sound systems also are 
used. Indoor warning devices include telephone, 
radio, and various commercial communications 
facilities such as public address systems and cir¬ 
cuits for transmitting background music to public 
places. Community Antenna Television (CATV), 



Decision Information Distribution System (DIDS) proto¬ 
type radio transmitter facility at Edgewood, Md., north- 
east of Baltimore, is a system being developed to trans¬ 
mit voice warning of enemy attack or peacetime disaster 
by radio to key points and personnel. 

commonly known as Cable Television, is being used 
increasingly for dissemination of natural disaster 
warnings to the public. 

Most State and local warning points are located 
within existing governmental agencies such as law- 
enforcement or fire department headquarters which 
are continuously manned. This assures 24-hour 
warning coverage for the areas served by each 
warning point. During the year, DCPA continued 
to provide guidance and financial assistance to 
State and local governments to strengthen their 
warning systems. 

EMERGENCY OPERATIONS; 

COMMAND, CONTROL, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

DCPA has continued to advocate dual-use of 
facilities, equipment, and personnel to cope with 
day-to-day as well as attack emergencies. The civil 
preparedness communications systems, warning sys¬ 
tems, and Emergency Operating Centers are avail¬ 
able and extensively used for any type of emer¬ 
gency. Any local government capable of coping 
with peacetime emergencies is a long way down 
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the road in its capability to deal with the effects of 
nuclear attack. 

Every OS A survey focuses on the existence (or 
lack) of a community Emergency Plan, and an 
Emergency Operating Center (EOC)—a central, 
protected location where officials of government 
may gather in time of disaster to coordinate emer¬ 
gency actions. Under its financial assistance pro¬ 
gram, DCPA can match the cost to local govern¬ 
ment for construction of an approved EOC. 

In examining the EOC concept, it becomes clear 
that the most vital element is a flexible, reliable, 
and coordinated system of communications. 

Communications between DCPA National 
Headquarters, the eight DCPA regions, and the 
States are provided through use of the first three 
systems described below. These systems are operated 
and maintained by the U.S. Army Communica¬ 
tions Command (USACC), with policy guidance 
and requirements furnished, by DCPA. 

Civil Defense National Teletype 
System (Primary) 

The Civil Defense National Teletype System 
(CDNATS) is one of two primary systems used 
for transmitting civil defense communications be¬ 
tween DCPA National Headquarters, a relocation 
headquarters, the eight DCPA Regional Offices, 
the 10 Federal Disaster Assistance Administration 
Offices (FDAA), the 10 General Services Admin¬ 
istration, Office of Preparedness (GSA/OP) Of¬ 
fices, the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the District of Columbia, and four locations in 
Canada. The present system permits simultaneous 
automatic message switching among all connected 
terminals. This automatic switching feature pro¬ 
vides unattended service after normal duty hours, 
and allows users to send to a single address or to a 
multiple number of addresses within the system. 

Civil Defense National Voice System (Primary) 

The Civil Defense National Voice System 
(CDNAVS) is the second primary system, and is 
comprised of both AUTOVON and dedicated, 
leased, full-period circuits. AUTOVON is used 
between DCPA National Headquarters, a reloca¬ 
tion headquarters, and the eight DCPA Regional 
Offices. Circuit preemption capability has been 
provided. The dedicated circuits provide direct 
lines between each DCPA Regional Office and its 
States. During the year, the 10 GSA/OP and 10 
FDAA Regional Offices and two DCPA field offices 
were added to the system. Because of recurring 


disasters, a second voice circuit has been installed 
to 10 disaster-prone States. 

Civil Defense National Radio System (Backup) 

The Civil Defense National Radio System 
(CDNARS) is a high-frequency radio network 
used for backup to the teletype (CDNATS) and 
voice (CDNAVS) systems. Control facilities for the 
radio system are collocated with the wireline voice 
and teletype positions to make them readily avail¬ 
able during emergencies. During the year, radio 
equipment was installed in Michigan making 
CDNARS operational in 49 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone—as 
well as in a DCPA relocation headquarters and the 
eight DCPA Regional Offices. Installation agree¬ 
ments have been signed with Vermont and Guam. 
During the fiscal year, the CDNARS upgrade for 
the Regions began with DCPA Region Six being 
provided electromagnetic pulse (EMP) protection 
and new HF 10 KW radio equipment. 

Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service 
(RACES) 

RACES is made up of amateur radio operators 
who perform emergency communications functions 
as an important supplement to State and local 
emergency communications operations. During 
fiscal year 1974, RACES and local Citizens Band 
radio networks were called into service to support 
police, fire, and rescue operations during disasters. 
Many of the RACES and Citizens Band operators 
have been trained as “tornado spotters” in the Na¬ 
tional Weather Service “SKYWARN” program 
and were used extensively during the fiscal year. 

During the year, DCPA participated in the 
preparation of Department of Defense comments 
in a formal inquiry by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC) into RACES (FCC Docket 
No. 19723). As of June 30, 1974, the FCC had 
engaged in proposed rulemaking, and DCPA was 
participating in preparation of DoD comments on 
these rules. 

State and Local Emergency Communications 
Planning 

During fiscal year 1974, State and local govern¬ 
ments continued to develop emergency communi¬ 
cations plans based on DCPA guidance. This 
guidance provides for the most effective use of 
existing communications resources and recommends 
acquiring additional communications equipment 
only when justified to meet a requirement. At the 
close of this fiscal year, a total of 47 States and 
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1,109 local governments had completed Communi¬ 
cations Planning Reports. 

Broadcast Station Protection Program 

Under the Broadcast Station Protection Pro¬ 
gram, key broadcast stations .are protected from 
radioactive fallout, and are provided with an emer¬ 
gency power generator, programing equipment, 
and a radio link to an associated Emergency 
Operating Center. This gives these stations the 
capability to remain on the air to broadcast Presi¬ 
dential, State, and local information under fallout 
conditions. Also, this capability permits these sta¬ 
tions to remain on the air to broadcast essential 
information when power fails during natural dis¬ 
asters and other commercial power failures. 

A total of 595 AM stations have been included 
in this program, and 113 of those stations have 
both AM and FM broadcasting capability. By June 
30, 1974, fallout protection had been completed 
in 592 stations, and 585 of these had also been 
provided the required equipment. No additional 
stations were included in the program this fiscal 
year. Radio links to associated EOC’s were pro¬ 
vided for 5 stations as the EOC’s were completed. 
Other actions were taken to maintain the present 
emergency broadcasting capability. During the 
year, several stations used the equipment furnished 
under this program to broadcast essential informa¬ 
tion when power failed during tornadoes and heavy 
flooding in the central part of the country. 

Regional Emergency Operating Centers 

To assure continuity of Federal field emergency 
operations, underground Federal Operating Cen¬ 
ters have been constructed in six of the eight DCPA 
Regions. The underground centers for the remain¬ 
ing two centers are in the planning and design 
process. The underground centers house the 
Regional staffs of DCPA and the representatives 
of other Federal Government agencies. The build¬ 
ings provide substantial protection against the 
effects of nuclear weapons. They contain a 30-day 
supply of fuel, food, and other supplies and have 
their own water supply and power for emergencies. 
These centers have communications that tie all the 
States in their Regions into one network with the 
Federal Civil Defense System. 

Underground centers now operational are 
located at Region One, Maynard, Mass.; Region 
Two, Olnev, Md.; Region Three, Thomasville, 
Ga.; Region Five, Denton, Tex.; Region Six, 
Denver, Colo.; and Region Eight, Bothell, Wash. 


The centers to be completed are Region Four in 
Battle Creek, Mich., and Region Seven, in Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 

Plans call for providing each Regional Center 
with protection against the effects of electromag¬ 
netic pulse (EMP). During fiscal year 1973, EMP 
protection was provided at Regions Two and 
Three. In fiscal year 1974, EMP protection design 
was completed for Regions Five, Six, and Eight. 
EMP work was completed for Region Six. It is 
anticipated the EMP construction will be accom¬ 
plished for Regions Five and Eight, and EMP 
protection design will be completed for Region One 
during fiscal year 1975. 

State and Local Emergency Operating Centers 
An Emergency Operating Center (EOC) is a 
protected facility where the government executive, 
his department heads, and other key officials can 
exercise direction and control over those activities 
of government which are essential to the saving of 
lives, safeguarding of property, and restoration of 
governmental services during and following a 
major emergency. The Center is a focal point for 
warning and emergency communications—includ¬ 
ing emergency public information. Although EOC’s 
are promoted by DCPA primarily for use in event 
of nuclear attack, they are frequently used by local 
governments during peacetime disasters such as 
hurricanes, earthquakes, widespread fires, floods, 
and ice and snow storms. In many communities, 
EOC’s are also in day-to-day use as the normal 
headquarters of government units such as civil 
defense, police or fire departments. Such dual-use 
is encouraged by DCPA. 

On February 27, 1974, a fire and explosion at 
the Helena Chemical Company 6 miles north of 
Altus, Okla., that sent caustic chemical fumes 
drifting over a wide area, resulted in a number of 
rapid emergency actions: 

Local and State civil defense officials prepared 
to evacuate nearby residents. The Oklahoma 
State Health Office dispatched health personnel 
to the scene with toxic measuring equipment. 
Area hospitals were alerted and supplies of atro- 
phine and other anti-poison medications wei'e 
made ready. The State Military Department was 
alerted for a possible call-up, and nearby Altus 
Air Force Base sent a chemical, biological and 
radiological specialist to the scene. 

Although damage to the plant was extensive, 
there were no casualties, and strong winds dissi- 
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pated the caustic fumes away from the south¬ 
western Oklahoma community. 

As a result of a DCPA On-Site Assistance 
project in 1972, improvements had been made 
to the local communications system, thereby 
enabling key emergency response actions for the 
chemical explosion to be coordinated at the Altus 
Civil Defense Emergency Operation Center. 
Development and construction costs of EOC’s 
which meet Federal standards may be matched up 
to one-half with Federal funds. During the fiscal 
year, approximately $6.5 million in Federal funds 
were obligated for the planning, design, construc¬ 
tion, and equipping of State and local EOC’s. 
Federal standards, recommended for all EOC’s and 
required for Federal financial assistance, include 
fallout protection, emergency generators and fuel, 
sufficient food, water, and medical supplies to 
maintain the emergency staff for at least 14 days, 
a ventilation system, emergency communications 
and warning facilities and equipment, and suf¬ 
ficient space for an augmented staff. 



View of Municipal Building and Emergency Operating 
Center, Athens, Tenn. This is one of the first local EOC's 
to incorporate electromagnetic pulse (EMP) protection in 
its design. 

Damage Assessment 

Executive Order 10952, as further delegated by 
DoD Directive 5105.43, requires the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency to develop plans and operate 
systems to undertake a nationwide postattack as¬ 
sessment of the nature and extent of the damage 
resulting from enemy attack and the surviving 
resources. To meet this responsibility, DCPA con¬ 
ducts continuing planning in cooperation with 
other components of the Department of Defense, 
other Federal agencies, and State and local govern¬ 
ments for both direct on-site assessment and report¬ 


ing of damage and indirect assessment. Indirect 
damage assessment is achieved by means of calcula¬ 
tions based on the type, size, and location of nuclear 
detonations and their proximity to facilities and 
resources of interest and the relative physical vul¬ 
nerability of these facilities to nuclear weapons 
effects. To further these capabilities, emergency 
reporting systems are maintained, and a variety of 
computer programs are designed, developed, and 
operated. These computer programs are also used 
for preattack studies of vulnerability. Additionally, 
through simulation techniques they provide for the 
analysis of a wide variety of possible attacks. These 
tools enable DCPA to understand the problems 
which the nation and its cities would face in a 
nuclear war and to develop more effective civil pre¬ 
paredness programs. 

Emergency Operations Planning 

Realistic planning requires realistic assessment 
of threats and the practical consideration of what 
can be done to minimize and mitigate the threats— 



Communications center located in the Athens, Tenn., 
Municipal Building Emergency Operating Center. 


together with the confidence that the capability 
to protect people and property can be achieved. 
Emergency Operations Planning translates the re¬ 
sults of DCPA research, operational analysis, and 
field tests into practical civil preparedness policy 
and operational systems for use at State and local 
level. Projects during the year included: 

@ Crisis Relocation Planning .—Studies show 
that an attack upon the United States very likely 
would be preceded by a period of international 
tension or crisis. This would constitute “strategic 
warning,” thus providing time for protective 
actions to be taken. When an international crisis 
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threatens to result in a nuclear attack, it may be 
feasible to temporarily relocate residents of high- 
risk areas to small towns and rural areas (where 
nuclear weapons probably would not be targeted) 
provided these people could be adequately housed, 
fed, and protected against radioactive fallout. 

DGPA through its pilot Crisis Relocation Plan¬ 
ning (CRP) projects is already investigating the 
practicability of evacuating high-risk areas when 
nuclear attack threatens and temporarily relocating 
nonessential residents of those areas into small-town 
and rural areas where nuclear blast and fire effects 
are not likely to occur. 

By the close of fiscal year 1974, DCPA’s concept 
of Crisis Relocation was being field tested—with 
the concurrence and support of State and local 
governments concerned—to determine feasibility 
and to define the problem areas associated with the 
planning. This field testing was being conducted 
by DCPA, State, and local planners in nine high- 
risk areas throughout the country: Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Dover, Del.; Duluth, Minn.; Great 
Falls, Mont.; Macon, Ga.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Tucson, Ariz.; and Utica/ 
Rome, N.Y. Included in these field tests is the 
development of procedures which could, when 
implemented, reduce casualties in peacetime dis¬ 
asters as well as in a nuclear attack. CRP can be 
used to protect people not only from nuclear blast 
and fire, but also from the effects of slowly develop¬ 
ing natural disasters, for example, hurricanes and 
floods, and from certain types of peacetime acci¬ 
dents, such as those resulting in the release of 
harmful or lethal fumes into the atmosphere. 



Workmen clear wreckage from tracks at derailment 
between Moore and Norman, Okla., June 13, 1974. A 
ruptured tank car earlier caused evacuation of thousands 
of residents. About 70 people were treated in a Norman 
hospital for fumes inhalation. 


@ Evaluation Summary. —A system for evalu¬ 
ating the emergency readiness of local jurisdictions 
was developed during fiscal year 1974, and field 
tested in 89 localities by 130 local, State, and 
Regional civil preparedness professionals. This sys¬ 
tem involves evaluating both the tangible and in¬ 
tangible aspects of local readiness for major emer¬ 
gencies, with emphasis on the ability of local 
executives and department heads to conduct co¬ 
ordinated operations in emergencies that may affect 
their jurisdiction. Based on comments made by 
local, State, and Regional personnel participating 
in the field test, the evaluation handbook has been 
improved, and it will be given final field-testing 
in the first half of fiscal year 1975. 

® Disaster Operations Handbook. —This hand¬ 
book for local governments was originally published 
in 1972, and contains action checklists for local 
operations in 13 specific types of peacetime dis¬ 
asters, as well as for attack-caused emergencies. 
Work in 1974, in close collaboration with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, produced an addi¬ 
tional checklist which covers operations needed in 
the event of accidental release of radioactive ma¬ 
terial resulting from an incident at a nuclear power 
plant. This checklist provides a basis for joint 
planning by local, State, and Federal agencies and 
utilities engaged in the development of nuclear 
power facilities. An additional checklist covering 
operations in case of major aircraft accidents is 
also being developed, in cooperation with the 
Federal Aviation Administration. 

® Computer-Assisted Natural Disaster Opera¬ 
tions. —Work continued during the fiscal year on 
development and testing of a system to assist local 
governments to plan for natural disasters. The 
system, being developed under contractual arrange¬ 
ment with the University of Tennessee, uses exist¬ 
ing computer programs as well as data from both 
the Bureau of the Census and local sources. Out¬ 
puts include compilations of numbers of people and 
resources in an area affected by disaster; estimates 
of requirements to deal with the disaster; and al¬ 
location of affected population to temporary lodg¬ 
ing. Final testing will be conducted during fiscal 
year 1975, and the system will be made ready for 
use by interested local governments and other 
Federal agencies. 

Radiological Defense 

DCPA continues to emphasize the importance 
of effective radiological defense systems which 
would be vital in the event of a nuclear attack. 
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These systems are comprised of trained personnel 
and radiological instruments in support of State 
and local emergency operations plans. Since radia¬ 
tion cannot be detected by the human senses, 
radiation detection and measuring instruments 
must be used for detection and monitoring. The 
instruments are required to measure exposure rates 
and cumulative exposures of personnel outside and 
inside shelters. The instruments used by trained 
people will provide information on radioactive 
fallout patterns and intensities. This information is 
necessary to assure the safety of the population in 
recovery work and in rehabilitation. 

DGPA expertise in radiation, born of the fallout 
threat, can help guard against peacetime radiation 
incidents as the Nation turns to nuclear power 
production to meet energy needs. Realizing that 
systems in everyday use have a greater probability 
of being available for use in emergencies, stress has 
been placed on dual-use of radiological detection 
and monitoring resources. Application of this con¬ 
cept has been as follows: (1) To incorporate on¬ 
going peacetime activities into emergency response 
systems, and (2) to make available DCPA RADEF 
resources to enhance peacetime emergency opera¬ 
tional capabilities. 

The increasing use of nuclear power and radio¬ 
active materials continues to raise the possibility 
of peacetime accidents resulting in hazards to life 
and property. Therefore, DCPA worked with other 
interested Federal agencies to delineate Federal 
agency responsibility in connection with nuclear 
incident planning at the Federal level and to pro¬ 
vide planning assistance to State and local govern¬ 
ments. On January 24, 1973, the Office of Emer¬ 
gency Preparedness issued a notice in the Federal 
Register assigning Federal agency responsibility for 
fixed nuclear facility incident planning. The U.S. 
Atornie Energy Commission was made the leading 
operating agency, and DCPA was made responsible 
for: 

1. Assistance to State and local authorities in 
planning the general emergency preparedness 
actions required in response to nuclear accidents, 
consistent with AEC guidance. 

2. Recommendations and guidance on the use 
of the civil defense radiological monitoring system. 

State and local authorities are receiving assist¬ 
ance in developing general emergency preparedness 
actions for all types of radiological emergencies 
including those at fixed nuclear facilities. Radio¬ 
logical emergency response has been integrated into 


all DCPA program elements, especially On-Site 
Assistance projects. 

Distribution of RADEF Instruments. —By fiscal 
year 1974, the majority of DCPA radiological 
instruments had been issued to the States. These 
instruments are distributed within the State as 
operational monitoring sets, shelter monitoring kits, 
aerial survey monitoring sets, and high-range dosi¬ 
meters, with associated chargers for postattack 
radiation control of emergency services personnel. 
Instruments are also stockpiled within the States at 
strategic locations where they will be readily avail¬ 
able for distribution during an emergency. 

Operational Monitoring. —By June 30, 1974, 
there were 73,759 radiological monitoring opera¬ 
tional sets issued for operational monitoring. 
During the fiscal year, emphasis was placed on the 
establishment of monitoring and reporting locations 
and capability throughout the United States which 
could be expanded during a period of increased 
international tension. In consonance with the dual- 
use concept, many of these locations are in emer¬ 
gency service organizations such as police and fire 
departments where there could be peacetime ap¬ 
plication of the equipment in radiological accidents 
or incidents. Emphasis was also placed on develop¬ 
ing a radiological monitoring and reporting capa¬ 
bility in those geographical areas not having this 
capability, as determined through development of 
emergency response plans. 

An example of peacetime use of both RADEF- 
ti ained personnel and DCPA-granted radiological 
equipment occurred on December 20, 1973, when 
a tiuck with radioactive material jackknifed on an 
icy road in Eastern Pennsylvania. A cask containing 
a iadioactive sealed source was dumped on the 
road. It was not DCPA-owned radioactive ma¬ 
terial; however, Monroe County’s civil defense 
dilector used his trained RADEF personnel as well 
as DCPA-granted radiological equipment to make 
initial surveys until State radiation personnel ar¬ 
rived on the scene. It was ascertained that there 
was no contamination of the area. 

Shelter Monitoring. —Radiation measurements 
in each shelter would serve as a basis for determin¬ 
ing (1) the best protected shelter areas in a facility, 

(2) the advisability of using adjoining areas of 
the facility to alleviate crowding when radiation 
intensities permit, and (3) the amount of radiation 
exposure to be recorded for shelter occupants. 
Many shelters would serve also as operational radio¬ 
logical monitoring locations and radef information 
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could be provided from them to local government 
officials. 

By June 30, 1974, there were a total of 120,401 
public fallout shelters provided with at least one 
radiation monitoring kit. 

Aerial Monitoring. —All 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have been furnished 
equipment for the development of an aerial moni¬ 
toring capability. A total of 841 aerial survey moni¬ 
toring sets and supporting equipment have been 
issued. The aerial monitoring plans, as a part of 
each State’s emergency operations plan, have con¬ 
tinued to be developed. These plans are in con¬ 
sonance with the North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD) Plan for “Security Control 
Air Traffic and Navigation Aids (SCATANA). 
Regional and State staffs have continued to teach 
Aerial Monitor courses, and offer refresher training 
to previously trained aerial monitors. 

Postattack Radiation Exposure Control. —The 
States have been supplied with approximately 
1,898,000 dosimeters and 83,400 dosimeter chargers 
for use by emergency services personnel who would 
conduct postattack emergency operations. The 
dosimeters are for exposure control through meas¬ 
urement of the workers’ accumulated radiation 
exposure. 

RADEF Equipment Inspection, Maintenance, 
and Calibration.—' To give a reliable operational 
capability, RADEF instruments must be periodic¬ 
ally inspected, recalibrated, and repaired. The 100- 
percent federally funded inspection, maintenance, 
and calibration program was continued during the 
fiscal year for the 50 States, the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico. 

All civil defense operational monitoring instru¬ 
ments that have been distributed to operational 
monitoring and reporting stations for emergency 
use are calibrated and serviced every two years at 
State calibration facilities. Shelter kits and other 
self-support instruments are on a four-year main¬ 
tenance cycle. Major repairs are made at these 
maintenance and calibration facilities. DCPA has 
developed radiation devices suitable for calibrating 
all ranges of the radiological instruments being- 
used, without significant radiation exposure to the 
operator. 

Radiological Engineering. —The DCPA Radio¬ 
logical Defense Program is supported by a modest 
engineering effort which consists of in-house pio- 
jeets and services received under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, National Bureau of 


Standards, and the U.S. Army Communications 
Command. 

DCPA participation in the cooperative Federal 
Agency Program to lend assistance to State and 
local governments in peacetime nuclear incident 
planning resulted in the development and procure¬ 
ment of special Geiger-Mueller tubes and probe 
assemblies to modify 1,500 CD V-700 low-iange 
survey meters. The modified CD V-700 will be 
useful to local communities in coping with day-to- 
day emergencies which involve radioactive ma¬ 
terials. 



DCPA’s Radio¬ 
tests Geiger- 
their response 
tQ U a" k'nown""field of gamma' radiation produced by the 
source mounted on steel legs beyond the heavy concrete 
wall. They are an integral part of the CD V-781 aerial 
survey meters which could be used after a nuclearattack 
or major nuclear accident to measure ground level rad < 
tion from the air. The Test Facility at the Washington, 
D. C., Navy Yard is operated for DCPA by the U.S. Army 


Fallout Forecast Data— Under contract with 
DCPA, the U.S. National Weather Service con¬ 
tinued to disseminate data on upper wind observa¬ 
tions throughout the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Approximately 
70 National Weather Service observatories rou¬ 
tinely take twice-daily observations of direction and 
speed of upper winds. This raw data is computet 
processed into fallout prognoses for mote than 100 
points in the United States and Canada. The fall¬ 
out forecast message provides information for use 
at 12, 18, and 24 hours after the twice-daily obser¬ 
vations. The forecast messages are calculated for 
particles originating at the 100-millibar level (ap¬ 
proximately 53,000 ft.) that fall to the ground 
within a 3-hour period. This information will be 
used at Emergency Operating Centers to predict 
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geographic areas likely to be affected by radioactive 
fallout. 

Emergency Equipment 

One hundred thirty communities in 27 States 
were aided during fiscal year 1974, through the 
loan of DCPA emergency power/water supply 
equipment. 

The loans helped these local governments recover 
from disaster and protect the health and welfare 
of their residents during emergencies. In many 
cases, the loans enabled communities to avoid 
spending their limited funds for new equipment 
needed only temporarily. In other cases, the needed 
equipment could not have been obtained in time 
to meet the emergencies. 

For the past 10 years, emergency power/water 
supply equipment has been made available without 
charge to communities to help them cope with 
emergency situations. The equipment includes 
water pipe, pumps, chlorinators, purifiers, storage 
tanks, and electric generators. It is stored at 15 
locations throughout the country which are man¬ 
aged by the Defense Supply Agency (DSA). The 
Defense General Supply Center (DGSC) at Rich¬ 
mond, Va., a field activity of DSA, is the National 
Inventory Control Point for the DCPA emergency 
equipment. 

During the fiscal year, flooding was the primary 
disaster for which equipment was loaned. For 
example, 45 large 1,500 gallon per minute pumps 
were used by 20 communities to alleviate flooding 
conditions. In all, 640 items of equipment were 
loaned to communities in 27 States. Additionally, 
435,380 feet of 8-inch pipe was on loan to 74 
communities. 

On December 18, 1973, the City of Hartford, 
Conn., was loaned 10 generators and six 100 g.p.m. 
pumps when a power failure developed during a 
winter storm. During flooding on the Mississippi 
River in May and June 1974, nine communities 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri received 13,840 
feet of pipe, fourteen 1,500 g.p.m. pumps, and 10 
generators. 

As a result of Hurricane Agnes, June 1972, 
much of the DCPA emergency stockpile was de¬ 
pleted at eastern United States depots. A large 
portion of this equipment continued to be used and 
was not returned to the depots until fiscal year 
1974. During that time, equipment on continuous 
loan included: 33 large 1,500 g.p.m. pumps, 59 
purification units, 55 generators, and 95 tanks of 
3,000 gallon capacity. 


Tests and Exercises 

Fiscal year 1974 saw a continuation of individual 
exercises for selected local governments. These local 
exercises are being scheduled in on-site assistance 
action plans to meet the particular needs of a 
locality. Exercises being used at the local level are: 

1. Emergency Operations Simulation (EOS) to 
inform and train key officials and department heads 
in emergency operations; 

2. Planning seminars to permit in-depth discus¬ 
sion and study of specific problems of concern to 
key officials; and 

3. Full-scale emergency operations simulation 
exercises requiring full staff participation and in¬ 
volving government, industry, and private sector 
interaction and cooperation. 

Emergency Operations Simulation (EOS) is an 
experience which motivates. Few local executives 
undergo it without resolving that civil preparedness 
needs more of their attention, or more funds, better 
planning, or additional equipment and personnel. 
EOS also provides a test of existing facilities—it 
can demonstrate to top officials and budget-makers 
whether an EOC or emergency plans are equal to 
the potential disasters for which they are designed. 
In an on-site assistance project, an EOS may be 
used to evaluate a community’s resources, pinpoint 
its deficiencies, or show the steps needed to remove 
them. An EOS also demonstrates the results of on¬ 
site assistance. 



Girl being cared for in mental health center during Rich¬ 
land County, Columbia, S.C., civil defense emergency 
medical exercises, designated as “Carolina IV.” 
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There were 190 Emergency Operations Simula¬ 
tion exercises held throughout the United States 
during fiscal year 1974, with 6,545 participants. 



James W. DeLoach, Civil Defense Director, discussing 
the Richland County, Columbia, S.C., medical exercise 
with Dr. Peggie Shealy. 


DCPA Headquarters’ staff members participated 
in a worldwide command post exercise sponsored 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) during fiscal 
year 1974. Members of the staff provided round- 
the-clock representation for DCPA in the National 
Military Command Center from Monday morning, 
May 20, through noon on Friday, May 24, 1974. 
Other Headquarters’ staff members acted as exer¬ 
cise controllers. On June 24, 1974, a DCPA- 
sponsored seminar regarding this exercise was con¬ 
ducted. The first session of the seminar consisted 
of background briefings presented by DCPA and 
staff members of the JCS. The second .session was 
attended by selected representatives of DCPA, JCS, 
and the various DoD commands and agencies. This 
portion of the seminar consisted of a discussion of 
the various problem areas which surfaced during 
the background briefings, and the interrelations and 
interfaces between the civil/military residual cap¬ 
ability assessment and reporting systems. 
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“/ILL-EFFECTS” ROTECTION 


“There must be clear evidence throughout 
the country that we, as a Nation, are pre¬ 
pared, that we have the spirit and will to do 
what is necessary to defend the country, and 
to insure its well-being. . . . The spirit of 
preparedness must resound so that any po¬ 
tential enemy can discern it, and can see that 
he cannot set out on a cheap adventure at 
our expense.” 

Gen. Creighton W. Abrams 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff 

Although the United States always works to 
maintain and assure continuing peace, a major 
threat facing the world today is the possibility of 
nuclear conflict. All mankind must be concerned 
with the quantum jump in the destructiveness of 
modern weapons of war and their proliferation. 
Balancing these factors, however, is man’s rapidly 
escalating awareness of the need for world peace. 
Both the power of these weapons and the desire 
for peace have dictated the movement toward 
detente—the relaxation of tensions among the 
nuclear, powers—they have dictated the need for 
negotiation. 

Civil preparedness—protection for the popula¬ 
tion—is an important element of our Nation’s 
strategy of balance and deterrence. The Soviets, 
too, recognize the need for a strong civil defense 
program—a program which is endorsed and sup¬ 
ported by top party and government officials, and 
which embraces every man, woman, and child in 
the land. There are many indications of the im¬ 
portance of this Soviet civil defense program: 


© It was Party Chief L. I. Brezhnev himself 
who called for strengthening civil defense at the 
23rd Party Congress, held in 1966. 

® Brezhnev’s mandate was translated into law 
which linked civil defense with the overall defense 
of the land and required civil defense instruction 
for students in all secondary, vocational, and tech¬ 
nical schools and a compulsory minimum of 20 
hours of civil defense training for the entire adult 
population. 

® With the appointment of A. T. Altunin in 
1972, the position of Civil Defense Chief of the 
USSR was upgraded to that of a Deputy Minister 
of Defense. 

® Marshal A. Grechko, Defense Minister of the 
Soviet Union and member of the Politburo, con¬ 
tinued to attach “particular significance” to the 
civil defense program. 

® As recently as December 25, 1973, a top level 
conference of civil defense staff was held in Mos¬ 
cow, presided over by Civil Defense Chief, Col. 
Gen. Alexander Altunin and attended by high 
ranking participants. It was decided to give further 
emphasis to the civil defense program and to make 
it part of the thinking of the people at large. 

U.S. Secretary of Defense James S. Schlesinger 
believes the United States must match Soviet capa¬ 
bilities, but fully supports efforts to negotiate for 
detente in the belief that the Soviet people desire, 
as do the American people, to live in peaceful co¬ 
existence. Further, he believes it essential that the 
United States maintain a strong civil preparedness 
organization with an effective nationwide shelter 
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system as an essential component of our strategic 
defenses. 

THE SHELTER PROGRAM 

In 1961 when the Federal civil defense program 
was made a responsibility of the Department of 
Defense, the program’s basic objective was to assist 
local and State governments—financially, techni¬ 
cally, and administratively—m protecting t ren 
residents from radioactive fallout that would follow 
a nuclear attack on the United States. It was not 
considered economically feasible for government to 
undertake major protective programs agams 
“direct” effects of nuclear explosions—initial radia¬ 
tion, blast, heat, and heat-induced fires. Ihe Olfice 
of Civil Defense (redesignated in 1972 as tie e 
feme Civil Preparedness Agency) instl ^. ted *^ e 
National Fallout Shelter Survey m late 1961. Sub¬ 
stantial progress has been made in the past deca e 
by Federal, State, and local government towai 
achieving fallout protection for the Nation. More 
than 228,000 facilities with fallout shelter space 
have been identified, with a total capacity of about 

227 million persons. . 

As the nationwide program of defense agams 
nuclear fallout radiation moved forward m e 
1960’s and early 1970’s, all State governments and 
most local governments expanded their emergency 
preparedness programs to include protection 
residents from natural disasters and other peacetim 
catastrophes, as well as from nuclear fallout. Fol¬ 
lowing this lead, the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency reoriented its effort and instituted a dual- 
purpose program, designed to help State and loca 
governments develop the emergency operation 
capabilities needed to cope with peacetime disaster 
as well as the effects of nuclear attack. Dual use o 
emergency systems such as communications net¬ 
work! and emergency operating centers is empha¬ 
sized in this redirected program. 

In early 1972, DCPA’s peacetime disastei 
sponsibilities and functions were formalized man 
agreement with the Office of Emergency Prepared¬ 
ness (whose authorities and functions m this field 

' i • vi 1Q73 hv the Federal Disastei 

were assumed in mid-1975 by the reae 

Assistance Administration, an element of the 

partment ot Housing and Urban DevelopmcutV 

Throughout the 1960% a, the Federal Gore n 

meat helped loeal and State governments plan the 

protection of their residents from nuclear iaHord 

radiation and peacetime-disaster effects, the DCP 

continued its longtime research and investigation. 

on how to protect people from the blast and fiie 


effects of nuclear attack. From these studies, the 
following basic conclusions were reached in the 
early 1970’s: 

® If an attack should occur, the primary enemy 
targets probably would be U.S. missile sites, and 
other military installations. 

• An attack very likely would be preceded by 
a period of international tension. This could consti¬ 
tute “strategic warning,” and provide time foi pio- 
tective actions. 

® A great deal of protection against radioactive 
fallout already exists in the United States, and 
more is being identified as time goes on. Attention 
should now be given to protection against nuclear 
blast and fire. 

® Blast and fire would endanger mainly people 
living or working near military targets and large 
metropolitan areas. These two types of location may 
therefore be called “High-risk areas. 

9 It is not financially feasible to build special 
underground blast-and-fire shelters in these high- 
risk areas. 

© It may be feasible, however, when an mtei- 
national crisis threatens to result in a nuclear 
attack, for residents of high-risk areas to be tempo¬ 
rarily relocated in small-town and rural areas, 
where nuclear weapons probably would not be 
targeted, provided these people could be sustained 
and protected against radioactive fallout. 

The National Shelter Survey 

The National Shelter Survey (NSS) was ex¬ 
panded in fiscal year 1974 to include survey of 
buildings for protection against direct nuclear 
weapons effects and the most likely peacetime 
(natural disaster) hazards which each community 
might face. This expanded new survey for all¬ 
effects” protection represents a significant redirec¬ 
tion in the NSS program. Two important new 
concepts have been added—risk-orientation and 
the full use of existing facilities to provide protec¬ 
tion from all nuclear and natural disasters. As a 
result, the expanded survey is providing better pio- 
tection for all Americans. 

During fiscal year 1974, 58 selected metropolitan 
areas in 36 States were surveyed to determine pro¬ 
tection existing in buildings and other facilities 
such as subways, mines, caves, and tunnels against 
the direct effects of nuclear explosions—blast, 
initial radiation, fire, and against the effects ot 
tornadoes, hurricanes, earthquakes, floods, and sea 
surges where the areas are susceptible to these 
disaster effects. The 58 surveys were conducted by 
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teams of specially trained engineering and archi¬ 
tectural students who had been recruited for the 
summer from some 100 universities. The summer 
of 1973 survey effort employed 235 students who 
were supervised by professional personnel of the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Naval Facilities 
Engineering Command, and who also worked 
closely with State and local civil defense directors 
in their jurisdictions. 

During the fiscal year, the national fallout shelter 
inventory was increased by 4,105 facilities, resulting 
in a grand total of 228,000 facilities; and making 
a congregate of about 227 million fallout shelter 
spaces. In addition, “all-effects” spaces were located 
in 28,186 facilities throughout the 58 metropolitan 
areas in which the survey was conducted. 

SHELTER DEVELOPMENT 

DCPA administers a nationwide shelter develop¬ 
ment program. Its aim is to encourage and aid 
architects and consulting engineers to include 
shelter from both natural and manmade hazards 
in the design of new buildings. 

DCPA, with the assistance of universities, insti¬ 
tutes, and professional societies, has qualified many 
architects and engineers in the technology of shelter 
design and analysis. These architects and engineers, 
through the use of appropriate design techniques, 
are able to realize additional protection in new 
buildings at little or no extra construction cost. 
DCPA also offers advisory services on shelter design 
and related guidance to architectural and engineer¬ 
ing firms and to building owners from Advisory 
Service Centers located in various States. These 
advisory services are provided at no cost to the 
building owner or his architect. 



Heritage House apartments, Ann Arbor, Mich., designed 
by a DCPA-trained architect, offers protection against 
noise pollution and fallout. Outer walls are of brick 
masonry construction and floors are of precast concrete 
slabs. 



Total shelter occupancy for Heritage House is approxi¬ 
mately 460 persons. Shelter is provided by the fully 
buried basement and interior core spaces located in the 
central corridor entries, and kitchen of the individual 
apartment units. 

Professional Development of Architects 
and Engineers 

In recognition of the greater need for prepared¬ 
ness to meet the full spectrum of disasters—natural 
as well as nuclear—DCPA initiated a broader 
Architect and Engineer professional development 
program during fiscal year 1974. A new profes¬ 
sional development course for architects and engi¬ 
neers titled “Multiprotection Design” was con¬ 
ducted in 28 metropolitan areas during the year. 
Applications from more than 2,300 architects and 
engineers were received for enrollment in these 
courses; but due to limited funds, classroom space, 
and instructional capabilities, 1,100 applications 
were accepted. These courses emphasized slanting 
techniques to be used during the design phase in 
new construction or in the remodeling of existing 
structures at little or no additional cost to the 
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building owner. Application of these techniques 
could result in lifesaving shelters to protect people 
from the effects of natural disasters such as hurri¬ 
canes, earthquakes, and tornadoes, as well as from 
the effects of nuclear attack. Additionally, four 
two-week sessions of the Fallout Shelter Analysis 
course were conducted at the U.S. Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps Officers School (USN CEC.OS), 
Port Hueneme, Cal. This series of two-week sessions 
at USN CECOS concludes a long-standing agree¬ 
ment between DCPA and U.S. Navy for con¬ 
ducting the Fallout Shelter Analysis course. 

DCPA-sponsored courses in Shelter Survey Tech¬ 
niques were again offered during the fiscal year 
for undergraduate students of architecture or engi¬ 
neering. The course prepared the students for 
summer employment in the Shelter Survey Pro¬ 
gram. More than 300 students were so employed 
during the summer of 1974. 

Most professional development courses are ad¬ 
ministered for DCPA, under contract, by the Na¬ 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. A few are 
those courses conducted at the U.S. Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps Officers School for practicing 
architects and engineers, and some are conducted 
for credit at universities and colleges for under¬ 
graduate students in architecture and engineering. 

Technical Information. —To provide architects, 
engineers, and others with technical information 
on environmental hazards and natural disasters as 
well as the effects of nuclear weapons, new tech¬ 
nical reports were developed and disseminated. 
New buildings providing protection against such 
hazards as noise pollution, floods, tornadoes, and 
hurricanes, as well as fallout radiation, and elec¬ 
tromagnetic pulse (EMP) were illustrated and 
described in various technical publications to show 
architects and their consulting engineers how pro¬ 
tection against these hazards can be accomplished 
at little cost. These technical publications include 
the following: Technical reports on Sound Control 
in Buildings, Environmental Hazards and Systems 
Schools, and a design case study on the Bureau of 
Reclamation Supervisory Control Center in Casper, 
Wyoming. In addition, textbooks and course ma¬ 
terial were developed for use in the Multiprotection 
Design, and Shelter Survey Technician courses. 

Services to Architects and Engineers 

Direct Mail Shelter Development System 
(DMSDS). —This program, administered by 
DCPA, involved use of a systematic procedure for 
contacting owners and architects of selected new 


buildings, to offer technical assistance for incorpo¬ 
rating protection from natural and manmade 
hazards in the design of new projects. The DMSDS 
used direct-mail techniques, combined with per¬ 
sonal contact by State or local government author¬ 
ities and Advisory Service Centers to assist the 
project designers. Contacts were made early in the 
design phase while there was still time to incorpo¬ 
rate protection into the building at little or no 
extra construction cost. During fiscal year 1974, 
the DMSDS was active in 49 States. Direct mail or 
personal contacts were made directly by State 
authorities in Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, and Rhode Island. 

Federal Buildings. —Executive Order 11490 as¬ 
signs emergency preparedness functions to Federal 
agencies, and requires that all Federal agencies 
engaged in building construction, plan, design, and 
construct the buildings to protect the public against 
the hazards that could result from nuclear attack 
upon the United States. Federal agencies, where 
empowered to extend Federal financial assistance, 
are to encourage recipients to use standards for 
planning, design, and construction to maximize 
protection of the public. 

DCPA, acting for DoD, reviews proposed annual 
design and construction programs for Federal 
buildings. The purpose of this review is to insure 
that the budget estimates include provision for 
public fallout shelter, as required by Executive 
Order 11490. During fiscal year 1974, 25 Federal 
agencies submitted fiscal year 1975 design and 
construction projects to DCPA for review, and 
DCPA approved plans for provision of shelter for 
some 50 major projects. Most of the projects were 
in Atomic Energy Commission and General Serv¬ 
ices Administration programs. 

Other Federal agency construction programs in¬ 
corporating fallout shelters are those of the U.S. 
Postal Service and the military services. By fiscal 
yearend, public shelters in Federal buildings ac¬ 
counted for nearly 17 million spaces of the national 
inventory. 

Schools. —DCPA continued to encourage State 
and local school officials to incorporate fallout 
shelter in new schools and to plan for total protec¬ 
tion against environmental hazards, both natural 
and manmade, since protection provided against 
any one hazard often will provide protection from 
others. 

There have been specific instances where casual¬ 
ties among school children have been held down 
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by effecting school emergency plans just before 
tornadoes hit. On November 28, 1973, at South¬ 
aven, Mississippi, where an emergency plan de¬ 
veloped as part of the State Civil Defense Educa¬ 
tion Program had 1,400 school children protected 
in hallways as the main roof was destroyed, only 
six were injured. There were no fatalities. 

The National Weather Service reported a record 
total of 1,102 tornadoes during calendar year 1973. 
The previous full-year record was 929, set in 1967. 
Yet the large death tolls that usually accompany 
these powerful storms were dramatically lower in 
1973. At year’s end, there was a total of 87 deaths 
from tornadoes, compared with an annual average 
of 114 over a period of two decades. 

The improved lifesaving record didn’t just hap¬ 
pen. It was the result of widespread promotion 
of tornado safety rules, special attention to safety 
measures for school children, a slow but growing 
recognition of the particular vulnerability of some 
homes, such as mobile homes, and better detection 
and warning systems on the part of weather service 
forecasters, civil preparedness agents, and news 
media representatives throughout the Nation. In 
short, more people received prompt warning, knew 
what protective actions to take, and took them. 

In cooperation with the U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, The School Planning Laboratory, University 
of Tennessee, prepared a report, Environmental 
Hazards and Systems Schools, for the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency. DCPA printed this as a 
Technical Report, and distributed it to State Civil 
Defense Adult Education Coordinators and other 
civil preparedness officials. The report shows how a 
recently developed type of school construction can 
provide protection in time of emergency. Other 
publications distributed to various school officials 
included: Schools in Kansas With Tornado Pro¬ 
tection, and Protected Educational Facilities in 
Found Space. 

LICENSING AND MARKING SHELTER 
Licensing. —A Fallout Shelter License and Priv¬ 
ilege Form authorizes the marking of public fallout 
shelters and temporary access by the public to 
specific fallout shelter space in actual or impending 
attack. It also authorizes storage of shelter pro¬ 
visions in the facility and inspection by government 
officials. During fiscal year 1974, licenses were 
signed for 171 facilities, with an aggregate capacity 
for about one million persons. This increased the 
grand total to more than 130,000 licensed facilities, 


with an aggregate capacity for 139.1 million 
persons. 

Marking. —Marking shelters is now a crisis- 
oriented program; and by the close of fiscal year 
1974, there were 118,549 facilities, with an aggre¬ 
gate capacity of approximately 118.9 million per¬ 
sons, marked with DCPA-furnished standard fall¬ 
out shelter signs. Posting these signs is the respon¬ 
sibility of State and local governments. 

Supplies. As the Federal stocking program was 
discontinued in 1972, except for radiological moni¬ 
toring kits, emphasis now is on the maintenance, 
care, and inspection of supplies at the local level. 
Guidance has been issued to assist in an effort to 
preserve supplies now in place and for disposal of 
deteriorating supplies as deemed necessary by local 
governments. The Defense Supply Agency, in its 
final accounting for the general supply items pro¬ 
cured under the Federal shelter stocking program, 
showed that 105,873 shelter facilities had "been 
provided with Federal supplies sufficient to take 
care of approximately 107.6 million persons for 8 
days, or nearly 65.5 million for 14 days. By fiscal 
yearend, 120,401 shelters had been furnished with 
at least one radiation detection and monitoring 
kit. These shelters have a capacity of more than 
123.8 million spaces. 



Miss Judy Wells, commercial artist for the York County, 
Pa., Planning Commission, produces fallout shelter allo¬ 
cation maps in preparation for publishing the York 
County Community Shelter Plan. The maps show where 
to seek fallout shelter in a nuclear emergency. 
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COMMUNITY SHELTER 
PLANNING (CSP) 

The primary objective of Community Shelter 
Planning is a practical plan in each locality aimed 
at providing its citizens the best shelter protection 
possible against nuclear attack and natural dis¬ 
asters. DCPA provides funds to the States to obtain 
the services of planners to provide technical assist¬ 
ance to city and county government in developing 
Community Shelter Plans (CSPs). 

Factors considered in assigning people to specific 
shelter are type of threat, time constraints, and 
movement capability. Development of a CSP for 
a large metropolitan area is a complex task, appro¬ 
priate for use of computer techniques. A computer 


allocation procedure has been developed and used 
in Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Duluth, Minn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Salem, Ore.; and Wichita Falls, Tex. Computer 
assistance for development of approximately 50 
CSPs in larger metropolitan areas is planned for 
fiscal year 1975. These plans provide procedures 
and public information on what to do and where 
to go for best protection against radioactive fallout. 
At the end of fiscal year 1974, a cumulative total 
of 2,893 communities with a population of ap¬ 
proximately 182.8 million persons had CSPs com¬ 
pleted or in process. When growth of the com¬ 
munity or shifts in population make it necessary, 
the plans are revised. 
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NiWL SERVICE ROGM41S 


“Officials and the public respond to active, 
progressive and innovative people. Commu¬ 
nity readiness requires work, not only for 
awareness, but for support and involvement.” 

Georgiana H. Sheldon 
Deputy Director, 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

Building and maintaining effective civil pre¬ 
paredness programs require the active support of 
a number of vital services. They include DCIPA 
programs such as training and education, daily 
information services, national and international 
liaison services, and research and development. 
These supporting activities are discussed in this part 
of the report. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

During fiscal year 1974, increased emphasis was 
placed on the need for professionalism, and the 
value of training. The DCPA Training and Educa¬ 
tion Program supports civil preparedness activity 
nationwide at all levels of government, and pro¬ 
vides civil preparedness education to the public. 
Programs are designed to upgrade the capabilities 
of local civil preparedness coordinators, and to pro¬ 
vide the nucleus of a nationwide source of civil 
preparedness professionals. 

State-Level Seminars 

State Seminars are conducted under a con¬ 
tractual arrangement between the States and 
DCPA Regions. State Seminars provide local co¬ 
ordinators with basic information and practical 
instruction to enable them to perform their civil 


preparedness tasks more effectively. Three types of 
Seminars are offered under this program: (1) 

Initial Seminars for recently appointed local co¬ 
ordinators, (2) Intermediate Seminars for coordi¬ 
nators having some training and on-the-job ex¬ 
perience in civil preparedness, and (3) Advanced 
Seminars for coordinators who have completed the 
Initial and/or Intermediate Seminar or have ac¬ 
quired equivalent training or experience. Each 
Seminar is three days in length, with instruction 
conducted primarily by State personnel. DCPA 
provides Seminar materials, planning and develop¬ 
ment assistance, and 100 percent funding for par¬ 
ticipant travel and per diem and minor printing 
costs. During fiscal year 1974, 1,831 participants 
attended 97 State Seminars. 

DCPA Staff College 

The DCPA Staff College is located in Battle 
Creek, Mich. People from various parts of the 
United States and foreign countries who have re¬ 
sponsibility in civil preparedness come to the Staff 
College to receive specialized leadership training. 

A total of 1,624 participants completed 52 resi¬ 
dent courses at the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency Staff College during fiscal year 1974. This 
brings the number of DCPA graduates to a cumu¬ 
lative total of 60,174. There were 31,101 students 
enrolled in home study courses during the fiscal 
year, for a cumulative total of 118,125 home study 
enrollees. 

In the area of field training, Staff College con¬ 
ducted eight one-week Civil Preparedness Phase I 
Career Development courses for 228 DCPA Head¬ 
quarters personnel. In addition, in support of 
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DGPA training and education deployment policy, 
Staff College personnel assisted in teaching seven 
field courses; supported two Regional U.S. Civil 
Defense Council Conferences; two State Civil De¬ 
fense Association Conferences; two DCPA Re¬ 
gional Training and Education Conferences; two 
Civil Preparedness University Extension Work¬ 
shops; and a Local Disaster Preparedness course 
conducted by the University of Southern California. 


Language barriers fade when civil preparedness is the 
topic of discussion at DCPA Staff College. 

During fiscal year 1974, DCPA Staff College 
special instructional events included: 

1. Development of a new course, “Emergency 
Readiness Exercise Development,” designed to give 
Mobilization Designees the ability to design, con¬ 
duct, and evaluate civil preparedness tests and 
exercises. 

2. An International Disaster Preparedness Sem¬ 
inar, conducted for participants from 23 foreign 
countries, in cooperation with the Agency for In¬ 
ternational Development (AID). 

3. Seminars for Metropolitan Area Coordinators 
and Graduates of the Civil Preparedness Career 
Development Training Program. 

During fiscal year 1974, the college activated 
its audio-visual studio and started production of 
videotapes. Tapes developed during the fiscal year 
for use at Staff College include: “Television Per¬ 
formance Techniques,” “Computers,” and “CD in 
the Soviet Union.” Development of informational 
and instructional videotapes for DCPA Regional 
use include: “DCPA/TV,” “Visibility for Civil 
Preparedness,” and “Training and Education Re¬ 
porting System.” A new videotape titled “The 
Electromagnetic Pulse,” is in the final stages of 


production. Additionally, DCPA support was given 
to Defense Logistics Services Center/Defense Prop¬ 
erty Service in the production of three of nine 
scheduled videotapes outlining the Data Informa¬ 
tion Distribution System. 

The decision, during the fiscal year, to make 
academic credit available to students at Staff 
College is DCPA’s answer to many requests for and 
inquiries about this service over the years. Students 
attending the Staff College may now enroll in 
Michigan Technological University and receive 
college credit for successful completion of Staff 
College courses. These courses include those taught 
at Staff College, those designed and distributed as 
home study courses, and courses taught by Staff 
College faculty at locations other than the Staff 
College in Battle Creek, Mich. The academic 
credit received can be applied toward a degree 
program at Michigan Technological University. 


Richard C. Rasmussen, Director, Staff College, tells about 
the development of television cassettes which will take 
Staff College instruction to the field. 
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Civil Preparedness University Extension 
Program (CPUEP) 

The Civil Preparedness University Extension 
Program (CPUEP), as an extension of DGPA 
Staflf College, serves as the principal means of pro¬ 
viding training in the field to advance the profes¬ 
sionalism of local civil preparedness directors, and 
to assist local governments in improving emergency 
operations capability. 

During the year, CPUEP program emphasis was 
placed on special seminars for local civil prepared¬ 
ness directors, on-site assistance training for people 
in selected localities, and on natural disaster train¬ 
ing for State and local government officials. In sup¬ 
port of DCPA objectives, high priority was given 
to training activities in direct support of on-going or 
planned on-site assistance projects through: (1) 
Conferences for public officials, (2) on-site survey 
projects in selected localities, (3) position instruc¬ 
tion sessions to improve the emergency performance 
of individual local government personnel, and (4) 
special tests and exercises in support of on-site as¬ 
sistance. Equally important were those courses or 
activities directed toward the training of local pre¬ 
paredness coordinators, such as: (1) Local Disaster 
Preparedness courses, (2) Civil Preparedness Plan¬ 
ning and Operations, (3) Emergency Operations 
Simulation, (4) National Programs for Civil Pre¬ 
paredness, and (5) Civil Preparedness Career De¬ 
velopment, Phase I. 

During fiscal year 1974, CPUEP training was 
given to approximately 23,000 State and local 
officials, making a cumulative total of more than 
465,000 trained since inception of the program. 

Management of the CPUEP was modified during 
the fiscal year, by grouping it with the Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Education Program and the State-Level 
Seminar Program to establish a combined program 
titled, “State and Local Civil Preparedness Instruc¬ 
tional Program.” This grouping provides greater 
flexibility in contracting for services to accomplish 
goals established for individual programs. Accord¬ 
ingly, the responsibility for accomplishing the ob¬ 
jectives of the CPUEP rests with the State Office of 
Civil Defense in 26 States and, Universities in 23 
States or Territories. Two States and the District 
of Columbia did not have a federally funded 
CPUEP. 

Civil Preparedness Education (CPE) 

The mission of the Civil Preparedness Education 
(CPE) Program is to establish civil preparedness 


as an integral part of the existing school program 
in each State. During fiscal year 1974, increased 
effort was directed toward providing a significant 
amount of protection instruction to one entire class 
(usually the 9th grade) as it passed through the 
State school system. An additional facet of the pro¬ 
gram effort was to assure that every school district 
and schools within a district had an effective, up¬ 
dated, and practiced safety plan. 

A textbook and teachers manual, “Your Chance 
to Live” served as the nucleus of the DCPA- 
sponsored course of 8 hours or more instruction on 
individual, family, and community protection 
measures. The depth and effectiveness of what the 
student learned will be retained and serve him 
throughout life. In schools where the workload 
would not provide time for “in-depth” instruction 
in civil preparedness, teachers were encouraged to 
use other DCPA-produced material to enrich cur¬ 
ricula and thereby enhance the chance of indi¬ 
vidual survival from hazards of all types. 

A project was established during the fiscal year 
to develop a motion picture and a filmstrip to sup¬ 
port and amplify information in each chapter of 
the textbook, “Your Chance to Live.” These audio¬ 
visual aids will be available for use in schools during 
the 1974-75 school year. 

Program activity in participating States pro¬ 
duced the following results: A total of 822,082 
pupils completed 8 hours or more instruction out¬ 
lined in “Your Chance to Live.” An additional 
529,561 pupils completed 1 to 8 hours of instruc¬ 
tion based on the content of “Your Chance to 
Live” and/or “Government in Emergency,” 
“Games that Teach,” and “Environmental Real¬ 
ities.” 

Civil preparedness workshops and conferences 
for teachers and school administrators provided an 
additional 5,829 individuals with information on 
civil preparedness. 

Civil Preparedness Education contracts awarded 
in selected States provided 2,702 trained radio¬ 
logical monitors and 910 shelter managers to sup¬ 
port local government emergency operations. 

Medical Self-Help Training 

A Medical Self-Help Training Program provides 
instruction in emergency medical care and treat¬ 
ment of sick and/or injured persons when profes¬ 
sional medical services are not available. Medical 
self-help training is supported by State and local 
health departments, civil preparedness organiza¬ 
tions, the American National Red Cross, the U.S. 
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Armed Forces, public and private schools and 
universities, social, civic and service organizations 
and thousands of volunteer instructors. A total of 
544,467 students were reported trained in 16,739 
courses during the fiscal year, bringing the cumula¬ 
tive total to 19,271,557 students reported trained 
since the program began in fiscal year 1962. 

Two Medical Self-Help Humanitarian Awards 
were presented during the fiscal year; one in North 
Carolina and one in Tennessee. Since this award 
was established in fiscal year 1968, there have been 
36 awards in 21 States. These awards are presented 
to persons who have saved lives through knowledge 
gained from Medical Self-Help Training courses. 

The Division of Emergency Health Services 
(DEHS) has administered the Medical Self-Help 
Training Program for DCPA since the program 
began. Because of budgetary restrictions in fiscal 
year 1975, and the elimination of DEHS at the 
end of this fiscal year, the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has had to disassociate itself 
with the program, effective June 30, 1974. 

Rural Civil Defense 

The Rural Civil Defense Program was continued 
during the fiscal year by Extension Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) under a work 
order agreement with DCPA. This program pro¬ 
vided for liaison between USDA and DCPA 
Regions and State civil preparedness offices, and 
for a civil preparedness information and education 
program for the Nation’s rural population of ap¬ 
proximately 54 million. The information and edu¬ 
cation effort stressed protection of people, livestock, 
and crops from the effects of all types of disasters. 

During the fiscal year, a number of leaflets and 
publications were produced by selected State Co¬ 
operative Extension Services under agreement with 
USDA Extension Service. Among those produced 
were: Three teaching kits— Protecting Your Prop¬ 
erty, Exploring Community Disaster Plans, and 
Helping Children Face Crisis; three leaflets— Fall¬ 
out Facts for Beef Producers, Fallout Facts for 
Swine Producers, and Fallout Facts for Sheep Pro¬ 
ducers; two pamphlets— Experimenting with Ir¬ 
radiated Seeds, and Home Heating in an Emer¬ 
gency. 

DCPA’s broadened responsibilities for both 
nuclear and natural disaster preparedness have re¬ 
sulted in a diminished need to impact on a solely 
“rural” audience. Accordingly, Rural Civil Defense 
work order agreements between DCPA and USDA 


Extension Service were terminated effective June 
30, 1974. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

Section 201(f) of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 920, 81st Congress), as 
amended, authorizes the Director of DCPA to 
“publicly disseminate appropriate civil defense in¬ 
formation by all appropriate means.” 

During fiscal year 1974, DCPA continued its 
effort to inform the public on the need for pre¬ 
paredness to cope with all types of disasters— 
nuclear, manmade, and natural. Media used en¬ 
compassed the full spectrum of public information. 
These included printed publications, news releases, 
speeches, television and radio spot announcements, 
educational movies, and liaison activities with 
other governmental organizations—Federal, State, 
local, and friendly foreign nations—as well as with 
members of industry, labor, and civic organizations. 

In a continuing effort to improve preparedness 
information to the public, DCPA coordinates its 
activities with other Federal departments and 
agencies having disaster-related responsibilities. An 
example of this is participation in meetings with 
an interdepartmental ad hoc committee formed in 
the latter part of fiscal year 1974, by the Com¬ 
munity Preparedness Staff of the National Weather 
Service, National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration. Among the departments and agencies 
represented on the committee are: National 
Weather Service, National Oceanic and Atmos¬ 
pheric Administration; Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; Defense Civil Preparedness Agency; 
Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture; National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior; U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; and the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Meeting quarterly, the purpose of this ad hoc 
group is to: 

® Discuss plans for the development and de¬ 
ployment of natural disaster warning and prepared¬ 
ness materials and visual aids, such as publications, 
films, and other educational materials. 

© Exchange solutions to problems of distribu¬ 
tion of these materials and aids. 

© Enhance rapport required to continue a free 
exchange of printing plates and film footage be¬ 
tween agencies in an effort to reduce cost. 

© Reduce redundancies in dissemination of pre¬ 
paredness materials. 
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A significant DGPA informational medium de¬ 
veloped in fiscal year 1974 was its bimonthly 
national news magazine, FORESIGHT. This re¬ 
placed eight regional monthly newsletters and one 
national periodical, RESPONSE, published bi¬ 
monthly during the preceding three years. The 
combination of these random publications into a 
single national news magazine resulted in significant 
savings both in manpower and money. 

With a circulation of some 45,000, FORE¬ 
SIGHT brings the disaster-preparedness message 
to U.S. congressmen; Federal, State, and local 
civil preparedness personnel; governors, mayors, 
and key city officials; county agricultural agents; 
public libraries; radio and television stations; col¬ 
lege newspapers; selected research agencies; archi¬ 
tects and engineers qualified as shelter analysts; and 
various national and international organizations 
involved in public safety. Among the international 
organizations are NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) and Canada’s National Emergency 
Planning Establishment. 



FORESIGHT, DCPA's bimonthly national news magazine 
is a significant information-exchange medium. 


FORESIGHT’S main objective is to inform and 
motivate all persons in the public and private sec¬ 
tors on measures to be taken to cope with any type 
of disaster. It covers a wide range of safety and 
readiness subjects; and is designed to meet long- 
range informational needs of everyone responsible 


for public safety. Each issue is a matter of give- 
and-take. Contributing authors range from the 
Federal to the local level. The first three issues in 
fiscal year 1974 (January through June) featured 
stories from the National Weather Service, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration; Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration; a local civil 
preparedness director/coordinator; and many 
others. 

The response to FORESIGHT has been en¬ 
thusiastic. Many editors of news-type periodicals 
have requested permission to reprint FORESIGHT 
articles. One example is an article on “Disaster’s 
Mental Casualties” published in the March-April 
issue. This article was based on a simulated medical 
exercise held in Columbia, South Carolina, which 
was originated and coordinated by the Richland 
County-Columbia Civil Defense organization. The 
exercise covered the treatment of simulated mental 
and physical casualties of disaster by the Columbia 
Area Mental Health Clinic. Based on the FORE¬ 
SIGHT story by a DCPA writer who observed the 
exercise, a similar story appeared in the April- 
June issue of Paramed News, published by Para- 
med, Inc., which operates commercial ambulance 
services along the eastern seaboard. Another by¬ 
product of that story will be an article in the 
Hospital and Community Psychiatry magazine, 
published by the American Psychiatric Association, 
on the disaster role of the Columbia Area Mental 
Health Center in connection with an award to be 
given the Center. 

In addition to FORESIGHT, DCPA produced 
and distributed, or contributed to, a wide variety 
of other public information materials. A few of the 
more outstanding were: 

® “Civil Preparedness—You and Your Com¬ 
munity.” This envelope-size leaflet tells the DCPA 
role from the Federal to the local-community and 
private-citizen level. It is used as a handout and an 
envelope-stuffer to accompany utility bills, bank 
statements, and the like. More than 620,000 copies 
were printed and distributed throughout the coun¬ 
try during fiscal year 1974. To meet back orders, 
an additional reprint for 500,000 was requested in 
June 1974. 

® “In Time of Emergency . . .,” which was pro¬ 
duced in 1968, and reprinted several times. This 
general-purpose handbook for peacetime and war¬ 
time disasters continued in popularity. More than 
a rmllion copies were distributed during fiscal year 
1974, bringing total distribution to over 25 million 
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copies. A Spanish version of the handbook also was 
in popular demand, especially in Puerto Rico, sec¬ 
tions of the Southwest, and in California. 

© Commanders Digest. The October 25, 1973, 
issue of this Department of Defense publication 
was devoted entirely to DCPA. In addition to its 
initial distribution of 70 thousand copies by all 
military services to all installations worldwide, 
many base commanders reprinted excerpts from 
the Digest in their own newspapers. 

® Verliflite Magazine. Published by the Ameri¬ 
can Helicopter Society, the September-October 
1973 issue carried a story, prepared by a DCPA 
staff writer, on the use of helicopters for medical 
rescue and ambulance work in connection with the 
Chicago commuter-train collision October 30, 
1972. The helicopter used for this operation was 
obtained through the DCPA Surplus Property Pro¬ 
gram under which State and local civil preparedness 
directors may obtain donations of certain Federal 
surplus personal property for civil defense purposes. 

Motion Pictures 

The following major motion pictures were com¬ 
pleted and distributed during fiscal year 1974: 

® “Respond”—a 23-minute, 16mm, color film 
designed to motivate local government officials to 
participate in DCPA’s On-Site Assistance effort to 
increase emergency operating capabilities. 

® “Emergency Operation Center”—a 27-min¬ 
ute, 16mm, color film, informs State and local 
government officials of the need for emergency 
operational readiness and an emergency operating 
center (EOC) for effectively coping with disasters; 

• “Twister”—a 27-minute, 16mm, color docu¬ 
mentary of the tornado which struck the city of 
Lubbock, Texas, and how that city responded. 

® “Earthquake” (Spanish version). Produced 
in English during fiscal year 1973, this Spanish- 
language version released during the fiscal year is 
a documentary on the 1971 earthquake in Los 
Angeles and the San Fernando Valley. 

The following additional major motion pictures 
were completed during the year and will be dis¬ 
tributed during the first quarter of fiscal year 1975: 

® “Storm”—a 28 / 2 -minute, 16mm, documen¬ 
tary film on Tropical Storm Agnes and its effect 
on many of the eastern States. The film depicts the 
evacuation without loss of life of 80,000 people in 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area. 

© “The Everglades and After”—a 28 j/ 2 -minute, 
16mm color film on the rescue of 77 survivors of a 
jumbo-jet crash in the Florida Everglades. 


® “Your Chance To Live”—a series of nine, 
14-minute, color motion pictures which dramat¬ 
ically explore the horrors of natural and manmade 
disasters. Subjects covered are: “Earthwatch” 
(overview film), “Forest Fire,” “Tornado, Hur¬ 
ricane,” “Flood,” “Winter Storm, Earthquake, 
“Pollution,” and “Nuclear Disaster. The films 
were produced to complement the DCPA school 
textbook, “Your Chance To Live,” which is being 
used in secondary schools throughout the United 
States. 

The U.S. Army Film and Distribution and 
Utilization Branch reported that for a 6 month 
period in fiscal year 1974, DCPA public informa¬ 
tion films were requested for 16,264 showings. This 
does not include showings by school systems, non¬ 
government film libraries, and regional and State 
civil preparedness offices. 

A new DCPA Motion Picture Catalog was re¬ 
leased in December 1973. 

Television 

e DCPA sponsored a series of six seminars on 
hurricane and flood disasters over the New York 
City Metropolitan Regional Council Television 
network, which interconnects nine major county 
and city centers in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. 

® DCPA also sponsored for the State of Illinois 
a series of television spot announcements on floods, 
tornado warnings, flash floods, and spectator con¬ 
gestion at disaster sites. These public-service spots 
were awarded the Silver Medal at the International 
Film and Television Festival in New York City. 

Exhibits 

A DCPA exhibit, titled “In Time of Emer¬ 
gency,” pictorially highlighting major disasters 
peculiar to California, was constructed and placed 
for an indefinite period of time in the California 
Museum of Science and Industry, which is visited 
each month by some 150,000 adults and children. 
Also for this exhibit, DCPA prepared a special 
videotape on earthquake characteristics and safety 
measures to be taken in time of emergency. 

Liaison Services—National 
and International 

During fiscal year 1974, DCPA worked closely 
with leaders of industry, organized community 
groups, and civil preparedness counterparts in 
friendly foreign nations. The dual-capability ap¬ 
proach, and the need for a free exchange of infor- 
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mation, continued to be emphasized in all liaison 
activities. 

Industrial Liaison .—While continuing to offer 
advice and guidance to industry and business for 
the development of emergency plans during a 
period of intense international crisis, special atten¬ 
tion was given to protection of personnel and in¬ 
dustrial and business facilities against the forces 
of natural disasters. 

The resources and organizational capabilities of 
industry and business were emphasized as invalu¬ 
able factors in overall local civil preparedness for 
major emergencies and for manmade or natural 
disasters. Guidance was offered on methods of 
emergency planning and operations, with concen¬ 
tration on (1) protection of personnel, facilities, 
and equipment; (2) continuity of management; 
(3) protection of vital records; and (4) develop¬ 
ment of mutual-assistance pacts between industries 
and with the coordination of the local government 
emergency services. 

Thousands of copies of civil preparedness ma¬ 
terials relating to business and industry were pro¬ 
vided during the fiscal year. Several publications 
were revised and distributed. 

New publications produced were: 

© “Industry/Business Emergency Planning- 
Seminars.” 

® “Disaster Planning Guide for Business and 
Industry.” 

® “Emergency Preparedness Progress in the 
Electric Utility Industry,” a technical report, pre¬ 
pared by the Defense Electric Power Administra¬ 
tion, U.S. Department of the Interior, in coopera¬ 
tion with DGPA. 

® “Industrial Emergency Preparedness Guide.” 

® “What’s Your Game Plan for Disasters.” 

Through the DCPA information and education 
program, 103 industrial firms were represented 
among the 140 graduates of the three Industry/ 
Business Emergency Planning courses conducted at 
the DCPA Staff College. This course was revised 
in fiscal year 1973 to stress the hazards of natural 
disasters and to provide protection and recovery 
techniques. Also added was an exercise simulating 
an emergency situation, to allow students a chance 
to apply what they had learned in the course. 

During fiscal year 1974, DCPA liaison repre¬ 
sentatives participated in, attended or provided ad¬ 
vice and guidance to many business and industrial 
conventions, seminars, and conferences. Included 
were: International Security Conference, American 


Society of Association Executives, United States 
Civil Defense Council, National Defense Trans*- 
portation Association, American Society for In¬ 
dustrial Security, National Association of Power 
Engineers, National Safety Council, National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers, National Petroleum 
Council, Administrative Management Society, 
American Records Management Association, Aero¬ 
space Industries Association, American Association 
of Industrial Nurses, Industrial Medical Associa¬ 
tion, and Defense Electric Power Administration. 

Industrial civil preparedness programs also 
reached industrial and business executives through 
courses of instruction and seminars conducted by 
other Federal agencies. DCPA provided assistance, 
guidance, and reference materials for the follow¬ 
ing: 

® National Security Seminars conducted by the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, with more 
than 3,850 military officers and key industrial de¬ 
fense leaders in attendance. 

® Training courses and seminars on Industrial 
Defense and Emergency Planning conducted by 
the Military Police School at Fort Gordon, Ga., 
with 300 industrial and government officials in at¬ 
tendance. 

® Business, industry, and government confer¬ 
ences attended by more than 2,000 industrial 
leaders throughout the country. Coordination of 
industrial preparedness planning and emergency 
action with that of local government was stressed 
at the seminars, training courses, and conferences. 

National Organizations Liaison .—National or¬ 
ganizations liaison during the fiscal year resulted in 
an increase in youth participation in emergency 
preparedness. 

® Almost 24,000 Boy Scouts earned merit 
badges in emergency preparedness, bringing the 
total to 40,456 since the program was introduced 
in 1972. 

@ Nearly 50,000 youths enrolled in the TV 
series, “Living in a Nuclear Age,” handled by 4-H 
Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The series was programed by 27 TV stations. These 
were located in 14 different market areas with 
over 5.5 million TV households, or a potential 
audience of nearly 17 million. Increased activity 
was noted in other youth groups, such as the Future 
Farmers of America, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, and Girls’ Clubs of 
America. 
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Topeka, Kansas, Explorer Scouts train in skills that will 
be of value in meeting the aftermath of disasters. 


Based on DCPA-Boy Scout programs in this 
country, DCPA assisted the national headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts of Venezuela in helping set up 
an emergency preparedness program in that coun¬ 
try. 

Veterans groups, especially the AMVETS, Amer¬ 
ican Legion and its auxiliary, Reserve Officers’ 
Association, and Air Force Association intensified 
their preparedness program during the year. 

There was a notable increase in requests from 
national organizations for DCPA motion pictures, 
and for other materials, including tabletop displays 
and guidance literature for area and regional 
meetings. 

Among associations provided advice, guidance, 
and information through conventions, meetings, or 
media contact were: National League of Women 
Voters, Boys’ Clubs of America, General Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs, National Association of 
Counties, American Legion Auxiliary, American 
Legion, Communications Workers of America, Air 
Force Association, AMVETS, Boy Scouts of 
U.S.A., Association of the U.S. Army, Girls’ Clubs 
of America, American Veterans Committee, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., Catholic War Veterans, 
Future Farmers of America, Jewish War Veterans, 


Armed Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association, Reserve Officers Association, and Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Foreign Liaison .—Mutual civil preparedness 
planning and the exchange of information with 
friendly nations continued as the principal inter¬ 
national activities of DCPA during fiscal year 1974. 
In coordination with the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Defense Intelligence Agency, and the 
Department of State, DCPA maintained coopera¬ 
tive relations with civil preparedness organizations 
of other friendly governments, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and the US/ 
Canada Civil Emergency Planning Committee 
(CEPG). 

DCPA Director John E. Davis, and his Military 
Assistant represented the United States at the 
September 1973 meeting of the NATO Civil De¬ 
fense Committee in Brussels. In June 1974, the 
Director addressed a meeting of the British Associa¬ 
tion of Civil Defense Officers in Bournemouth, 
England. A DCPA representative attended an 
October 1973 meeting of the Technical Committee 
45 (TC45) of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission (IEC) in The Hague, The Nether¬ 
lands. This Commission is concerned with interna¬ 
tional standardization of nuclear instruments. In 
May 1974, the Deputy Assistant Director for Engi¬ 
neering participated as a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Federal Republic of Germany 
under the Mutual Weapons Development Ex¬ 
change Agreement (MWDEA). The visit covered 
various aspects of construction for wartime and 
peacetime disasters. The DCPA participant also 
visited the Netherlands for two days of discussions 
and inspection of the protective facilities in that 
country. 

The DCPA General Counsel was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Diplomatic Conference 
on the Reaffirmation and Development of Interna¬ 
tional Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed 
Conflicts, held in Geneva, Switzerland, from Feb¬ 
ruary 20 to March 29, 1974. The conference was 
held to consider two draft proposals, certain sec¬ 
tions of which would have accorded special respect 
and protection to civil defense bodies, including 
their personnel, buildings, material, and means of 
transport. 

A total of 25 senior foreign officials from 23 
countries attended the ,1974 International Disaster 
Preparedness Seminar, sponsored by the Agency for 
International Development, Department of State. 
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They spent two weeks at the DGPA Staff College, 
where they received briefings and took part in 
simulated exercises. A group of 45 firemen from 
Germany also visited the College. In addition, 55 
other visitors from 16 countries visited DCPA 
during the fiscal year. These included representa¬ 
tives from Australia, Brazil, Canada, Finland, 
Germany, Iran, Japan, Korea, The Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and the United Kingdom. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and Central Treaty Organization 
(CENTO) member countries were supplied with 
DGPA information bulletins, circulars, and tech¬ 
nical publications on a continuing basis, as well as 
the Annual Report for fiscal year 1973. In response 
to 162 requests, information and publications were 
sent to 32 countries. Three new DGPA motion 
pictures were furnished the NATO civil defense 
library for loan to member countries. 

The US/Canada Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee (CEPC) is responsible for supervising 
US/Canada cooperative Civil Emergency Planning 
arrangements. The Regional Civil Emergency 
Advisory Committee (RCEAC) is responsible for 
advising the US/Canada Civil Emergency Plan¬ 
ning Committee of joint or coordinated regional 
actions or planning activities required for achieving 
and maintaining a maximum degree of cross-border 
emergency operational readiness. 

Because of organizational changes at the Federal 
level of agencies responsible for emergency planning 
in both the United States and Canada, meetings 
of the two committees for fiscal year 1974 were 
suspended. Day-to-day liaison activities continued 
between DCPA officials and their Canadian 
counterparts. 

Research and Development 

The DCPA research program has as its con¬ 
tinuing goal the development of information and 
data of many kinds needed by policy and decision¬ 
makers for planning and executing the civil pre¬ 
paredness program; and for improving the effec¬ 
tiveness of operational systems and procedures— 
and occasionally, hardware. Inherent in the total 
program are considerations of systems which, as 
technology changes and international situations 
fluctuate, offer the best opportunities for decreasing 
loss of life and property and increasing the capa¬ 
bility to recover from disasters such as caused by 
enemy attack. 


The program is executed through contractual 
arrangements with governmental, educational, and 
private organizations. The four research categories 
are Hazard Evaluation and Vulnerability Reduc¬ 
tion, Emergency Operations Systems, Damage Esti¬ 
mation and Operations Analysis, and Systems 
Evaluation. 

Hazard Evaluation and Vulnerability Reduction 
Research .—Significant accomplishment was made 
during fiscal year 1974 in the development of a 
practical means of estimating protection from initial 
nuclear radiation as part of the “all-effects” survey. 
A simplified method is now available for predicting 
the free-ficlcl initial radiation dose from neutrons, 
secondary gamma rays from neutron interactions 
in air and ground, and fission product gamma rays 
that could be received in the direct effects area of 
a nuclear detonation during the first minute. This 
dose could add materially to the radiation burden 
of survivors in target locations if smaller, MIRV- 
type weapons are used against the United States. 

Other significant fiscal year 1974 accomplish¬ 
ments in the area of Hazard Evaluation and Vul¬ 
nerability Reduction Research include: 

• A computer study of fallout dose rates in a 
typical urban location indicated that large buildings 
shield monitoring instruments and reduce signifi¬ 
cantly the measured dose rates in the street. 

• Shelter habitability and survival studies indi¬ 
cate that a single source of shelter air is often better 
than multiple sources, and that constrictions in the 
path of airflow can improve air distribution 
throughout a shelter. Precautions are needed to 
guard against hazardous concentrations of carbon 
monoxide from burning debris which can be drawn 
into shelters with ventilation air. 

® Studies of blast-fire interactions in urban 
areas showed that fires in enclosures involving flam¬ 
ing combustion are extinguished or reduced to 
smoldering at overpressures of 2 to 9 psi. It is 
estimated that such conditions would result in an 
80-percent reduction in the number of fires. 

• A method was devised and tested having the 
potential of providing rapid estimates of availability 
of fallout shelter in Crisis Relocation Planning 
(CRP) host areas. It is capable of locating space 
in low-risk host areas, which are predominately 
rural, without the time and cost of resurvey. 

@ Information on more than 50 types of ex¬ 
pedient shelters was developed and cataloged. 
These shelters were constructed by individual 
families or groups of people, and were tested for 
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their suitability for use in shelter-deficient areas. 

« Analysis of several transattack and postattack 
hazard situations indicated that, for nuclear ex¬ 
plosion effects on a warned population in modern 
urban areas, the blast effect would be more 
casualty-producing than the thermal effect. Early 
detection and suppression of ignitions was an im¬ 
portant condition in the assumed controllability of 
fires. Debris was identified as a significant con¬ 
straint that would limit most emergency and post¬ 
attack recovery operations in damaged urban areas. 
Thus, debris clearance would be one of the most 
important initial countermeasures. 

® A study of postattack emergency operations 
revealed that the underlying concept of the re¬ 
covery process is to recover first the necessities of 
life and the basis for preattack domestic life styles 
as much as possible before attempting a massive 
effort to restore national industrial-commercial 
establishments. 

® A feasible procedure has been developed by 
which local authorities can rapidly estimate and 
locate available resources for disaster application. 

® A mathematical analysis for determining in¬ 
cipient collapse of floor elements has been de¬ 
veloped and used to evaluate 25 National Shelter 
Survey (NSS) structures to determine their pro¬ 
tective value as best available shelters. The proce¬ 
dures are interim, and will be modified, as neces¬ 
sary, from analysis of experimental results. 

a Effort in costing modifications to upgrade 
existing structures to protect against 15 psi nuclear 
air blast has provided estimates for four cate¬ 
gories—structural, blast doors, ventilation, and 
other. Modified structures hardened against nuclear 
weapons effects also provide excellent protection 
against most natural disaster effects. 

Emergency Operations Systems Research .—The 
following were major accomplishments in the area 
of Emergency Operations Research during fiscal 
year 1974: 

® An analysis of a typical supervisory control 
system for power lines and various measures to 
reduce its vulnerability to electromagnetic pulse 
(EMP) was completed. The results will provide 
additional information for a revision of DCPA 
Technical Report 6 ID, “EMP and Electrical 
Power Systems.” 

® A study of EMP effects on two-way radios 
furnished excellent data on reducing the EMP 
vulnerability of public safety radio communications 
equipment, and provided much useful information 



Research tests were made of mobile radio equipment by 
subjecting the equipment to electromagnetic pulse (EMP) 
simulation at the Air Force Weapons Laboratory, Albu¬ 
querque, New Mexico. Picture shows a vehicle belonging 
to Albuquerque Civil Defense being checked after ex¬ 
posure to threat level EMP. 

for State and local communications programs. 

® The development of low-cost expedient AM 
and FM broadcast antennas was undertaken in an 
effort to identify appropriate equipment for quick 
return to the air following the loss of regular an¬ 
tennas in a disaster situation. Information garnered 
through this research has been considered for in¬ 
clusion in the DCPA Broadcast Station 1 rotection 
Program. 

» An evaluation of Civil Preparedness com¬ 
munications systems effectiveness was completed. 
This in-depth effort outlined, for DCPA and U.S. 
Army Communications Command consideration, 
many ways of reducing the existing vulnerability and 
increasing the flexibility of the system. It further 
determined that existing DCPA communications, 
with proposed changes, were sufficient to meet 
communications emergency traffic requirements 
through 1980. A similar study is nearing comple¬ 
tion on the current capabilities of the National 
Attack Warning System. 

© Findings in the evaluation of nuclear fire 
threat to urban areas cited a major achievement 
toward the culmination of 10 years of civil fire 
research. DCPA now can advise local planners on 
life safety in earth-loaded dwellings; DCPA cross¬ 
checked several test methodologies and eliminated 
some that were once thought to be reliable. A 
practical application of DCPA fire research data 
by California civil authorities was credited with 
preventing what could have been the worst fire of 
this century in the United States. 

® Development and evaluation of practical self- 
help fire retardants has progressed to where incor- 
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poration of these findings—methods for both short- 
and long-term fireproofing—in training literature 
is rapidly becoming feasible. 

® Research on Nuclear Emergency Operations 
Planning to relocate large portions of the popula¬ 
tion of a large city in Texas was concluded. The 
report itself was issued in the form of a prototype 
to cover any city in the country. Planning guidance 
on emergency operations at the relocating and 
hosting community level was also issued. In addi¬ 
tion, planning guidance to direct relocation at State 
level was prepared. 

® Research on emergency operations for in- 
place defense was extended above the Municipal 
level to the Area level, and below the Municipal 
to the Shelter Complex and Multiple Staging Area 
levels. Computerized scenarios covering nuclear 
emergencies were successfully prepared and are 
being refined. These are designed especially for 
simulation exercises, and for use by on-site assist¬ 
ance teams using the various checklists of emer¬ 
gency actions prepared in previous years. 

® An analysis of DCPA Headquarters’ mission 
was conducted to ascertain if this mission is com¬ 
pletely fulfilled and if it could be improved. 

® Studies continued on the remarkable lipid, 
ethyl linoleate, as a treatment for thermal burns. 
This product is proving to be a healing agent and 
screening tests on human burn victims have begun. 

® The wrapup work on Protracted Radiation 
Effects on mammals exposed to nuclear weapons 
radiation is well underway. The goal is a model 
for estimation of hazards to humans from low 
doserates. Recent progress has been made in the 
analysis of accumulated hematological data, and in 
the comparison of radiation lethality as related to 
doserate in a variety of animal species. 

• The medical aspects of Crisis Relocation Plan¬ 
ning (CRP) have received much attention, and 
efforts have begun to analyze health and medical 
problems, to develop guidance as input to CRP, 
and to formulate a prototype plan for handling 
the health and medical problems. Close coordina¬ 
tion with Emergency Medical Services Systems is 
being emphasized. 

® For the first time, an effective and credible 
evaluation of local coordinator’s perceptions of pro¬ 
grams and needs was formulated, with resultant 
impact on contents of training and program em¬ 
phasis. Detailed statistical backup is provided. Use 
and marshalling of local resources, program imple¬ 
mentation, and approaches to solutions of prob¬ 


lems, were identified as major areas for attention. 

® Potential of home basements for expanding 
the shelter base has long been appreciated, but no 
field exploration of local attitudes had been made. 
A broad study in Colorado Springs showed positive 
social and psychological reaction by the population, 
and the study will be expanded in relation to crisis 
relocation in the next fiscal year. 

Damage Estimation and Operations Analysis .— 
During fiscal year 1974, a study of the feasibility 
of developing and installing a DCPA Regional 
damage prediction/assessment system at the DCPA 
Computer Center, Region Two, located at Olney, 
Md. was commenced. This developmental effort 
was intended to accomplish the following: 

e Enhance the survivability of the DCPA com¬ 
puter damage assessment capability by providing 
redundant capability in dispersed Regional sites; 

® Provide the analytical basis for crisis decisions 
made at DCPA Regional Offices; 

• Standardize the data base and data handling 
system to expedite the inclusion of direct damage 
assessment reports—air reconnaissance and on-site 
inspection; and 

® Generate outputs which can be communi¬ 
cated in a timely manner to National Headquarters 
(DCPA, Military, other Federal agencies), other 
DCPA regional Headquarters, and State Civil De¬ 
fense Headquarters. 

The system will include a time-phased capability 
consisting of an early transattack (H-hour to 
H + 24) indirect assessment (estimation) phase, 
and an initial assessment phase (D + 7 to D + 30). 
These phases were designed to be consistent with 
the accuracy and content of data likely to be 
available. During the earliest phase, only gross 
nuclear detonation data can be expected: conse¬ 
quently, the system will determine the relationship 
between resource data records in the DCPA data 
base and the North American Air Defense Com¬ 
mand (NORAD) Nuclear Detonation Point Cata¬ 
log (NUDAP). Through this procedure, installa¬ 
tions, facilities, urban areas, and personnel possibly 
at risk from the reported nuclear detonations 
(NUDETS) may be ascertained. During the 
second phase, it is contemplated that more refined, 
quantitative weapon data will be available, thus 
permitting higher confidence calculations of prob¬ 
abilities of damage to resources. The final phase 
calls for the processing of . damage reports received 
from the field through the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS) reporting system and the DCPA reporting 
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system. These accurate on-site reports of damage to 
specific installations, resources, and areas will per¬ 
mit a much higher confidence evaluation of overall 
capability and viability. 

Existing data bases, damage reporting systems, 
and nuclear effects models incorporated in the Na¬ 
tional Military Command System Support Center 
(NMCSSC) Single Integrated Damage Assessment 
Capability (SIDAC), the General Services Ad¬ 
ministration Ready System, and the DCPA De¬ 
tailed Assessment of Hazards (DASH) System will 
be investigated and will be used to maximum 
extent. Urban/Regional/State vulnerability studies 
will provide the analytical basis for the proposed 
system. 


nrPA Region 2 staff being shown an experimental smvi- 
TON terminal/calculator station designed to improve 
DCPA response to emergency situations and decrease the 
burden of routine administration. 

Systems Evaluation .—Fiscal year progress in 
Systems Evaluation Research included the follow¬ 
ing achievements: /crrwr 

9 An experimental computer network (SIM- 
CON) designed to support decentralized DCPA 
management activities was developed and tested 
during the fiscal year, and administrative reports 


and technical damage assessment studies were sue- 
cessfully accomplished. The network consisted o 
three stations (one each located m the State of 
Maryland, DCPA Region Two Headquarters, and 
at DCPA National Headquarters) that operated 
both as terminals to larger computers and as small 
independent computers. 

« An accelerated development of the risk area 
evacuation model (ADAGIO) was completed_in 
time to support the initial studies for the Crisis 
Relocation Program. Direct-effects risk and fallout 
risk are considered in the model which allocates 
people from high-risk to low-risk areas in such a 
way that overcrowding factors and travel distances 
are kept as low as possible. 

© Resource vulnarability research has produced 
analytical techniques for civil defense planners to 
evaluate local and State preattack evacuation plans. 
Methods were also developed to predict and evalu¬ 
ate the type and magnitude of problems and im¬ 
balances that such plans would impose on national 
and regional economic systems. 

© Improvements were made in the methods foi 
estimating the vulnerability of regional petroleum 
and natural gas systems to nuclear weapon effects 
as well as other types of disaster. 

@ The civil preparedness planning, exercise, and 
evaluation model for local systems (TELOS) has 
been modified for use by computer terminals, and 
a simplified version is now operational on the small 
independent computers used in the SIM CON net¬ 
work. 

9 A comparative analysis of options for meeting 
the problems of food shortages in hosting areas 
was completed for use in crisis relocation planning. 
Another study provided planners with alternative 
methods for determining hosting capacities,, based 
on the organizational capacity of communities to 
support additional population and to organize and 
utilize relocated workers. 

































FEDERAL /ISBISMNCE 


“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all, 
or cannot so well do, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities.” 

Abraham Lincoln 

The DCPA Federal assistance program helps 
State and local governments obtain needed equip¬ 
ment and supplies for emergency purposes, as well 
as to help pay personnel and administrative ex¬ 
penses; the costs of civil preparedness training; and 
planning, design, and construction costs in the de¬ 
velopment of Emergency Operating Centers. Fed¬ 
eral surplus personal property may be donated to 
States and their political subdivisions for civil pre¬ 
paredness purposes, while certain Federal property 
is authorized for loan under the Contributions Pro¬ 
ject Loan Program. 

The four basic requirements for a unit of govern¬ 
ment to be eligible for DCPA Federal assistance 
are: (1) Civil preparedness organization arrange¬ 
ments must be established pursuant to law, (2) 
there must be a State-approved emergency opera¬ 
tions plan, (3) there must be an approved program 
paper for the current Federal fiscal year, and (4) 
the State or local civil preparedness agency must 
comply with Title VI of the. Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

In addition, applicants for financial assistance 
for personnel and administrative expenses must (1) 
have an approved merit system for all of their civil 
preparedness employees, and (2) submit annually, 
a financial plan and staffing pattern. 


The program paper is the key instrument for 
determining whether a State or political subdivision 
will be granted Federal matching funds or other 
Federal assistance. It describes what is planned to 
be accomplished during the next fiscal year, and 
the number of employees and funds needed to carry 
out these activities. 

Supporting Systems Equipment; 
and Emergency Operating Centers 

The primary source of supplies and equipment 
needed in civil emergencies would be those used 
in the day-to-day peacetime operations of Federal, 
State, and local governments. For example, existing 
communications systems would be used to fulfill 
most emergency communications requirements, and 
would be augmented only as necessary to assure 
coordinated emergency operations. Special items of 
equipment may be required to meet unique civil 
preparedness needs. Centralized control of opera¬ 
tions is essential to assure the most effective use of 
services, facilities, and supplies. Emergency Operat¬ 
ing Centers are protected facilities, with communi¬ 
cations, emergency power, and adequate space and 
equipment for effective direction and control. 

To receive Federal financial assistance, local civil 
preparedness directors or other appropriate officials 
must submit project applications, with justifica¬ 
tions, to the State civil defense agency. Upon ap¬ 
proval, an application is forwarded to the DCPA 
Regional Office. If approved at that level, the 
applicant is notified, and the purchase may be 
made. 

Approximately $2.7 million was obligated during 
fiscal year 1974 for State and local supporting 
systems equipment. 
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During the fiscal year, approximately $6.5 
million in Federal funds was obligated for the 
planning, design, construction, and/or equipping 
of State and local EOC’s. For example, during 
fiscal year 1974, the Civil Defense Director for the 
city of Taylorville, Ill., received a check for $65,1 / / 
in State and Federal funds representing half of the 
cost of constructing the city’s Emergency Opera¬ 
tions Center. 

Systems Maintenance and Services 

This program provides the funding for recurring 
and maintenance costs of State and local communi¬ 
cations and warning systems to insure continued 
operational capability. Since 1952, DCPA has as¬ 
sisted States and their political subdivisions m 
building extensive communications and warning 
systems which are essential to civil preparedness 
operations in all kinds of disasters. Such equipment 
must be maintained and protected by the States 
and their political subdivisions to assure ready 
availability for civil preparedness purposes. 

Communications and warning systems are of 
major benefit to localities having a high incidence 
of natural disaster. The operability of such systems 
is guaranteed by Federal grants which insure ade¬ 
quate maintenance and other standby costs. De¬ 
tailed communications planning studies are also an 
integral part of the development of an operational 
capability. Grants are made to local governments 
for training courses and test exercises to maintain 
the highest degree of readiness in the event of 
disaster. 

Approximately $1.5 million was obligated during 
fiscal year 1974, for systems maintenance and serv¬ 
ices. Of this amount, approximately 95 percent was 
used for communications and warning recurring 
and maintenance charges. 

Personnel and Administrative Expenses 

The Federal Government shares in the costs of 
employing professionals and their clerical support 
to plan, coordinate, and operate special activities 
not ordinarily a part of government; for example, 
warning systems, shelter systems, radiological moni¬ 
toring systems, and emergency direction and con¬ 
trol. Civil preparedness personnel perform coordi¬ 
nating and specialist roles, involving the training 
and other preparation of regular elements of gov¬ 
ernment for emergency functions. State and^ local 
civil preparedness employees numbering 4,087 full¬ 
time and 2,132 part-time at the end of fiscal year 
1974, were responsible for emergency planning and 


organization and for the training of other State and 
local government employees and auxiliaries who 
carry out emergency services, as needed. 

DCPA allocates appropriated personnel and ad¬ 
ministrative funds directly to the States. The States, 
in turn, allocate these funds to their political sub¬ 
divisions. 

All States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 2,409 political sub¬ 
divisions participated in the Personnel and Ad¬ 
ministrative Expenses program during fiscal year 
1974. DCPA made $27.1 million available for this 
program. The number of State and local employees 
performing civil preparedness functions totaled 
6,219 at the end of fiscal year 1974. 

Surplus Property 

The Federal Property and Administrative Serv¬ 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the dona¬ 
tion of Federal surplus property for use in any State 
for civil defense purposes. When no agency or de¬ 
partment of the Federal Government needs equip¬ 
ment that another Federal agency wishes^to dispose 
of, the equipment is declared “surplus and can 
be donated for use in any State for civil defense, 
health, and educational purposes. 

DCPA has developed a list of surplus items 
deemed useful and necessary for civil defense pur¬ 
poses. This list includes generators, winches, hoists, 
chain, rope, and firefighting, rescue,. and safety 
equipment, and many other items. Additional items 
authorized, with State approval, are earthmovmg 
and excavating equipment, highway maintenance 
equipment, woodworking machinery and equip¬ 
ment, prefabricated structures and scaffolding, 
storage tanks, vessels and small craft, and metal¬ 
working machinery. 

When a locality has met eligibility requirements 
during any given fiscal year, it may acquire needed 
equipment for use in developing its civil defense 
capability. Occasionally, when a locality needs 
equipment not on the list of useful and necessaiy 
items, it may apply to DCPA for special considera¬ 
tion. A locality obtaining surplus property must 
pay a small handling fee to the State. 

Regulations permit collateral or subordinate use 
of surplus equipment, if authorized by the State or 
local civil defense director, and if the governmental 
unit to which the property is assigned has a civil 
defense responsibility. All property must be main¬ 
tained in condition for emergency use. 

Since the Surplus program was first launched in 
fiscal year 1957, property having an acquisition 








cost of approximately $718.4 million has been 
transferred to State and local governments. Federal 
surplus property with an original acquisition value 
of approximately $92.9 million was donated to 
State and local governments during fiscal year 
1974. 

Many communities acquired needed equipment 
through the Surplus program during the fiscal year. 
The city of Waterbury, Conn., for example, saved 
$154,000 by acquiring Federal surplus emergency 
equipment. Waterbury Civil Preparedness Director 
Edward Duval was able to get $162,000 worth of 
equipment (trucks, rescue, and communications 
gear) for $8,000. 

Contributions Project Loan Program 

DCPA participates in the DoD reutilization pro¬ 
gram to screen and claim DoD property for its 
Contributions Project Loan Program. DCPA is 
able to claim this property at the end of the Mili¬ 
tary Priority Date, just before it would normally be 
transferred to the General Services Administration. 
In addition, property transferred as excess to the 
needs of government agencies may be claimed by 
DCPA and loaned, subject to General Services Ad¬ 
ministration restrictions. 

This authorization permits DCPA to acquire a 
variety of high-quality items at no cost for use in 
the Contributions Project Loan Program. The 
property is loaned to States and their political sub¬ 


divisions, subject to established regulations govern¬ 
ing the contributions equipment program. As in 
other facets of the contributions program, State or 
political subdivisions are required to have an ap¬ 
proved civil defense operations plan. The civil de¬ 
fense organization may transfer the property (by 
custody receipt) only to political components or 
organizations having civil defense responsibilities. 
For example, the program permits long-term loan 
of generators to States and localities for use in 
Emergency Operating Centers and Emergency 
Broadcast Stations. Formerly, DCPA had pur¬ 
chased generators for these purposes. The result is 
a considerable saving in dollars, and an increased 
civil defense capability 

Loan procedures are initiated with submissions 
of a Project Application by the State or political 
subdivision. During the fiscal year, many project 
applications were received and processed for con¬ 
tributions project loan property. For example, the 
Clark County, Nevada, Civil Defense Agency pro¬ 
cured an ambulance for the county’s Medical 
Service Council. The ambulance, with supplies and 
equipment, had an original cost of more than 
$ 11,000, but was acquired at no cost to the county 
through the Federal (DCPA) Contributions Proj¬ 
ect Loan Program. 

Contributions Project Loan Property having an 
original acquisition cost of nearly $77.3 million was 
loaned to State and local governments by the close 
of fiscal year 1974. 
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TABLE 5.—Status of community shelter plans 
June 30, 1974 


Area 



Code 0 

Total Codes 1-6 

Percent of Total 
(Codes 1-6) 

Code 1 

Total 

CSP Not Started 

Total CSP In 
Process/or Completed 

Shelter Allocation 

Plan Underway 

CSP 

Population 

(000)" 

CSP 

Population 

(000) 

CSP 

Population 

(000) 

CSP 

Population 

(000) 

CSP 

Areas 

Population 

(000) 

TOTAL 

3,161* 

206,207.0 

268 

23,456.6 

2,893 

182,750.4 

91.5 

88.6 

70 

11,533.2 

REGION 1 

174 

40,034.8 

16 

6,477.6 

158 

33,557.2 

90.8 

83.8 

5 

1,021.5 

Connecticut 

10 

3,032.2 

2 

645.1 

16 

2,387.1 

88.9 

• 78.7 

5 

691.4 

Maine 

16 

993.7 

0 

0 

16 

993.7 

100.0 

100.0 

0 


Massachusetts 

25 

5,689.2 

1 

2,791.9 

24 

2,897.3 

96.0 

50.9 

0 


New Hampshire 

10 

737.7 

0 

0 

10 

737.7 

100.0 

100.0 

0 


New Jersey 

21 

7,172.2 

0 

0 

21 

7,172.2 

100.0 

100.0 



New York 

62 

18,241.3 

12 

1,509.9 

50 

16,731.4 

80.6 

91.7 



Rhode Island 

5 

949.7 

0 

0 

5 

949.7 

100.0 

100.0 

0 



14 

444.3 

0 

0 

14 

444.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 



2 

2,712.0 

1 

1,530.7 

1 

1,181.3 

50.0 

43.6 

0 

330.1 

Virgin Islands 

1 

62.5 

0 

0 

1 

62.5 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

REGION 2 

284 

23,422.1 

1 

6.0 

283 

23,416.1 

99.6 

100.0 

J* 

447.0 

Delaware 

3 

548.1 

0 

0 

3 

548.1 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Dist. of Columbia 

1 

756.5 

0 

0 

1 

756.5 

100.0 

100.Q 

0 

0 

Maryland 

24 

3,924.3 

0 

0 

24 

3,924.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 


Pennsylvania 

67 

11,797.5 

0 

0 

67 

11,797.5 

100.0 

100.0 




134 

4,651.5 

1 

6.0 

133 

4,645.5 

99.3 

99.9 

7 


West Virginia 

55 

1,744.2 

0 

0 

55 

1,744.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

86.8 

REGION 3 

737 

31,903.3 

192 

3,804.9 

545 

28,098.4 

73.9 

88.1 

27 

931.4 

Alabama 

67 

3,444.3 

0 

0 

67 

3,444.3 

100.0 

100.0 

6 

120.5 


67 

6,790.1 

0 

0 

67 

6,790.1 

100.0 

100.0 

7 

255.3 

Georgia 

159 

4,590.0 

81 

1,275.4 

78 

3,314.6 

49.1 

72.2 

5 

201.4 

Kentucky 

120 

3,219.3 

0 

0 

120 

3,219.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 


Mississippi 

82 

2,217.0 

35 

526.8 

47 

1,690.2 

57.3 

76.2 

1 

134.6 

North Carolina 

100 

5,082.7 

30 

1,152.8 

70 

3,929.9 

70.0 

77.3 

3 


South Carolina 

46 

2,590.8 

0 

0 

46 

2,590.8 

100.0 

100.0 

3 

37.8 


95 

3,924.9 

46 

849.9 

49 

3,075.0 

51.6 

78.3 

1 

20.6 

Canal Zone 

1 

44.2 

0 

0 

1 

44.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

44.2 

REGION 4 

524 

44,068.8 

31 

10,473.3 

493 

33,595.5 

94.1 

76.2 

7 

748.7 


102 

11,113.9 

2 

5,985.7 

100 

5,128.2 

98.0 

46.1 

0 

0 


92 

5,195.0 

27 

910.1 

65 

4,284.9 

70.7 

82.5 

0 

0 

Michigan 

83 

8,879.9 

2 

3,577.5 

81 

5,302.4 

97.6 

'59.7 

1 

625.3 


87 

3,804.8 

0 

0 

87 

3,804.8 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 


88 

10,657.3 

0 

0 

88 

10,657.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

72 

4,417.9 

0 

0 

72 

4,417.9 

100.0 

100.0 

6 

123.4 

REGION 5 

502 

20,337.4 

11 

1,537.2 

491 

18,800.2 

97.8 

92.4 

7 

326.3 

Arkansas 

75 

1,923.3 

1 

33.4 

74 

1,889.9 

98.7 

98.3 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

64 

3,643.2 

1 

25.2 

63 

3,618.0 

98.4 

99.3 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

32 

1,016.0 

0 

0 

32 

1,016.0 

100.0 

100.0 

4 

112.8 


77 

2,559.5 

1 

527.7 

76 

2,031.8 

98.7 

79.4 

1 

25.1 

Texas 

254 

11,195.4 

8 

950.9 

246 

10,244.5 

96.9 

91.5 

2 

188.4 

REGION 6 

647 

16,119.4 

9 

109.8 

638 

16,009.6 

98.6 

99.3 

9 

245.2 


63 

2,207.3 

0 

0 

63 

2,207.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Iowa 

99 

2,825.4 

8 

103.0 

91 

2,722.4 

91.9 

96.4 

8 

191.2 

Kansas 

105 

2,249.1 

0 

0 

105 

2,249.1 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Missouri 

115 

4,678.0 

0 

0 

115 

4,678.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

54.0 

Nebraska 

93 

1,483.8 

1 

6.8 

92 

1,477.0 

98.9 

99.5 

0 

0 

North Dakota 

53 

617.8 

0 

0 

53 

617.8 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

67 

666.3 

0 

0 

67 

666.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Utah 

29 

1,059.3 

0 

0 

29 

1,059.3 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

23 

332.4 

0 

0 

23 

332.4 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

REGION 7 

96 

23,110.7 

3 

116.1 

93 

22,994.6 

96.9 

99.5 

\ 

7,036.9 

Arizona 

14 

1,772.5 

0 

0 

14 

1,772.5 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

California 

58 

19,963.5 

0 

0 

58 

19,963.5 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

7,036.9 

Hawaii 

4 

769.9 

0 

0 

4 

769.9 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

Nevada 

17 

488.7 

0 

0 

17 

488.7 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

American Samoa 

1 

27.2 

1 

27.2 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

Guam 

1 

85.0 

1 

85.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

Midway-Wake 

1 

“ 3.9 

1 

3.9 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

REGION 8 

197 

7,210.5 

5 

931.7 

192 

6,278.8 

97.5 

87.1 

6 

776.2 

Alaska 

21 

302.4 

1 

52.9 

20 

249.5 

95.2 

82.5 

0 

0 

Idaho 

44 

713.0 

0 

0 

44 

713.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

173.5 

Montana 

57 

694.4 

1 

0.1 

56 

694.3 

98.2 

100.0 

1 

5.0 

Oregon 

36 

2,091.5 

3 

878.7 

33 

1,212.8 

91.7 

58.0 

2 

106.7 

Washington 

39 

3,409.2 

0 

0 

39 

3,409.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

411.0 


* Essentially Counties except in Connecticut and Massachusetts. c “Emergency Information Readiness” package for distribution to the public. 

b 1970 Census. d 1960 Census. 
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8. Seismic-Risk Map for the Coterminous U.S, 


Zone 0 ■ No reasonah le expectancy of earthquake damage 

Zone 1 - Minor damage can be expected 

Zone 2 • Expected moderate damage 

Zone 3 • Major destructive earthquake may occur 

Zone 4 - Areas of recent ma|or seismic activity 


Paths of selected North Atlantic Hurri¬ 
canes (occurring from 1964 through 













TABLE 1.—Financial summary for fiscal year 1974 
(In thousands) 


Budget activity 


GRAND TOTAL . 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, TOTAL 
Warning and detection . 


Warning systems. 

Detection and monitoring systems 
Warehousing and maintenance. 


Emergency operations 


Broadcast station protection program 

Training and education. 

Emergency operations planning. 

National civil defense computer facility 

Emergency water supply equipment. 

Emergency information . 

Other emergency operations activities 


Financial assistance to States 


Systems maintenance and services. 

Personnel and administrative expenses 


Management 


RESEARCH, SHELTER SURVEY AND MARKING, 
TOTAL . 


Shelter . 

Community shelter planning . 

Decision information distribution system. 

Federal regional emergency operating centers 
Shelter stocking . 


Emergency operating centers. 

State and local emergency operating centers 
State and local supporting systems equipment 


Research and development . 

Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Funds pro- 

Funds 

grained for 

obligated 

obligation 


$85,738 

$79,744 

60,026 

59,237 

4,472 

4,452 

405 

405 

290 

287 

3,777 

3,760 

10,476 

10,027 

89 

82 

7,392 

7,064 

511 

494 

995 

995 

569 

553 

735 

654 

185 

185 

28,802 

28,665 

1,602 

1,533 

27,200 

27,132 

16,276 

16,093 

25,712 

20,507 

11,998 

8,567 

8,387 

5,833 

2,804 

2,137 

556 

550 

203 

15 

48 

32 

10,292 

9,248 

7,054 

6,505 

3,238 

2,743 

3,422 

2,692 


. 


v ! 


































State and local governments 
L974 



Personnel and administic..ive 
expenses 

I Political 
subdivisions 


Systems maintenance and services, amounts obligated 
Recurring charges 

Education, 

training 

Total Commun- . and public 

cations Warning information 


REGION ONE 
Connecticut 
Mi 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

REGION TWO 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 


REGION THREE 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Canal Zone 


6,219 

$1,533,133 

$529,920 

$927,371 

$75,835 

1,443 

402,815 

. 150,296 

200,887 

43,632 

00 

32,149 

9,292 

21,005 

1,053 

165 

47,192 

26,640 

0,074 

12,478 

197 

26,164 

12,563 

9,395 

4,206 

31 

2,576 

1,074 

1,502 

0 

206 

39,114 

11,060 

17,696 

10,358 

439 

.246,740 

05,024 

147,337 

14,387 


547 

199,400 

46.561 

147,626 

5,213 

23 

4,456 

1,931 

2,310 

215 

29 

0,000 

8,000 

0 

0 

98 

39,205 

18,515 

20,141 

629 

196 

110,892 

13,292 

94,526 

3,074 

140 

35,075 

4,823 

30,529 

524 

53 

892 

0 

120 

772 

1,182 

112,239 

22,016 

88,174 

2,048 

143 

11,821 

3,301 

7,964 

556 

215 

30,673 

6,669 

24,004 

0 

204 

17,397 

1,654 

15,743 

0 

109 

5,301 

2,072 

3,308 

0 

117 

8,499 

4,271 ' 

4,227 

0 

152 

8,047 

968 

7,867 

12 

115 

6,199 

468 

4,252 

1,480 

127 

23,422 

2,613 

20,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

916 

208,241 

36,816 

158,885 

12,540 






















TABLE 3.—State distribution of Warning Points, backup installations, and extensions in system 

June 30, 1974 



Wisconsin 

















Distribution 


TABLE 4.— Distribution of RADEF equipment 
June 30, 1974 
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Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

REGION 2 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

REGION 3 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Canal Zone 

REGION 4 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 

REGION 5 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

RE GION 6 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

REGION 7 
Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Midway-Wake 


Alaska 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 


TABLE 5.—Status of community shelter plans 
June 30, 1974 


CSP Not Started 


Total CSP In 
Process/or Completed 


CSP Population CSP 

Areas (000) Areas 

268 23,456.6 2,893 


Percent of Total 
(Codes 1-6) 


Shelter Allocation 
Plan Underway 

CSP I Population 
Areas (000) 


* Essentially Counties except i 
b 1970 Census. 


i Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


• "Emergency Information Readiness" package for distribution t 
a 1960 Census. 


















TABLE 5.— (Continued).—Status of community shelter plans 
June 30, 1974 


Code 2 

Code 3 

Code 4 

Code 5 

Code 6 


Shelter 

EIR 

c Package 

Contract 

EIR Printed 

EIR Printed 


Allocation 

(camera ready 

for EIR 

but not 


and 

Area 

Plan Approved 

copy) Approved 

Issued 

Distributed 

Distributed 

CSP 

Population 

CSP 

Population 

CSP 

Population 

CSP 

Population 

CSP 

Population 


Areas 

(000) 

Areas 

(000) 

Areas 

(000) 

Areas 

(000) 

Areas 

(000) 


87 

11,708.4 

769 

52,231.1 

11 

1,370.3 


2,477.4 

1,844 

103,430.0 

TOTAL 

9 

8,419.9 

79 

16,007.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

8,108.4 

REGION 1 

0 

0 

6 

1,331.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

363.8 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

11 

562.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

431.3 

Maine 

1 

318.7 

5 

1,362.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1,215.7 

Massachusetts 

0 

0 

9 

719.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18.5 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

13 

6,004.6 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1,167.6 

New Jersey 

8 

8,101.2 

22 

4,831.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3,799.1 

New York 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

949.7 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

12 

344.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100.2 

Vermont 

0 

0 

1 

851.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Puerto Rico 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

62.5 

Virgin Islands 

0 

0 

130 

10,448.5 


17.8 

36 

770.1 

108 

11,732.7 

REGION 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

548.1 

Delaware 

0 

0 

1 

756.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dist. of Columbia 

0 

0 

9 

1,994.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1,930.0 

Maryland 

0 


33 

5,225.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

6,572.4 

Pennsylvania 

0 


65 

2,042.3 

0 

0 

35 

719.4 

26 

1,523.6 

Virginia 

0 

0 

22 

430.3 

1 

17.8 

1 

50.7 

30 

1,158.6 

West Virginia 

30 

1,068.5 

116 

4,991.4 

10 

365.1 

2 

90.8 

360 

20,651.2 

REGION 3 

1 

94.1 

15 

401.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

2,828.6 

Alabama 

3 

253.5 

7 

662.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

5,618.7 

Flo'rida 

2 

18.4 

19 

1,735.1 

7 

273.8 

0 

0 

45 

1,085.9 

Georgia 

0 

0 

15 

310.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

2,908.4 

Kentucky 

2 

46.2 

16 

404.6 

0 

0 

1 

31.8 

27 

1,073.0 

Mississippi 

12 

534.5 

18 

755.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

2,523.0 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

1 

32.3 

3 

91.3 

1 

59.0 

38 

2,370.4 

South Carolina 

10 

121.8 

25 

689.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2,243.2 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canal Zone 

33 

1,650.6 

177 

11,883.6 

9 

398.3 

14 

700.2 

253 

18,214.1 

REGION 4 

1 

195.3 

51 

2,690.3 

2 

176.6 

5 

353.6 

41 

1,712.4 


22 

845.3 

24 

1,113.2 

0 

0 

6 

292.0 

13 

2,034.4 

Indiana 

0 

0 

42 

2,103.5 

6 

215.4 

0 

0 

32 

2,358.2 

Michigan 



0 

0 

1 

6.3 

2 

37.5 

84 

3,761.0 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

40 

5,032.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

5,624.6 

Ohio 

10 

610.0 

20 

943.9 

0 

0 

1 

17.1 

35 

2,723.5 

Wisconsin 

11 

523.9 

59 

1,309.7 

6 

392.4 

27 

892.7 

378 

15,355.2 

REGION 5 

0 

0 

1 

52.1 

1 

23.3 

5 

148.8 

67 

1,665.7 

Arkansas 


17.7 

2 

161.8 

0 

0 

2 

138.3 

58 

3,300.2 

Louisiana 


381.3 

6 

235.2 

1 

22.0 

0 

0 

18 

264.7 

New Mexico 



6 

128.4 

0 

0 

12 

376.7 

57 

1,501.6 



124.9 

44 

732.2 

4 

347.1 

8 

228.9 

178 

8,623.0 

Texas 

0 

0 

140 

3,476.3 

15 

196.7 

3 

23.6 

471 

12,067.8 

REGION 6 


0 

0 

0 

1 

7.6 

0 

0 

62 

2,199.7 

Colorado 


0 

31 

757.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

1,773.9 

Iowa 



16 

165.4 

10 

151.7 

0 

0 

79 

1,932.0 

Kansas 



40 

2,257.2 

4 

37.4 

1 

7.6 

69 

2,321.8 

Missouri 

0 


53 

296.4 

0 

0 

2 

16.0 

37 

1,164.6 

Nebraska 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

617.8 

North Dakota 

rt 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

666.3 

South Dakota 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1,059.3 

Utah 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

332.4 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

22 

2,976.1 

0 

0 

Q_ 

0 

70 

12,981.6 

REGION 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1,772.5 

Arizona 

u 


21 

2,855.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

10,071.6 

California 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

769.9 

Hawaii 



1 

121.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

367.6 

Nevada 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American Samoa 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guam 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Midway-Wake 

I 

0 

45.5 

_46 

1,138.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

4,319.0 

REGION 8 

2 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

93.5 

Alaska 



18 

17.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

522.0 

Tdahn 



337.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J7 

352.0 

Montana 

—L 

0 

45.5 

15 

458.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

567.4 

Oregon 




0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

2,784.1 

Washington 










TABLE 6.—Shelter, located, licensed, and marked a 
June 30,1974 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Canal Zone 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

American Samoa 
Midway-Wake 


During End of 

FY 1974 FY 1974 
4,105 228,473 


Spaces (000) b 

During End of 

FY 1974 FY 1974 
4,417 226,706 


FY 1974 FY 1974 


Facilities Spaces (000)'’ 

^ Gum 

During End of During End of 
FY 1974 FY 1974 FY 1974 FY 1974 
_ 340 118,549 509 118,875 


* Data contained i 
construction, etc. 

’’ Figures may not 


: net. Negative entries result where decreases due to demolition of buildings, recomputation of original capacity, 
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TABLE 7.—State level seminars for local civil preparedness directors 
June 30, 1974 


Area 

Conducted During FY 1974 

i Cumulative 

Seminars 

Participants 

Seminars 

Participants 

TOTAL 

97 

1,831 

238 

4,912 

REGION 1 

28 

510 

58 

1,079 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

1 


Maine 

8 

101 

13 


Massachusetts 

7 

132 

15 


New Hampshire 

2 

24 

4 


New Jersey 

0 

0 

1 


New York 

0 

0 



Rhode Island 

0 

0 



Vermont 

7 

184 

14 

307 

Puerto Rico 

4 

69 

8 


Virgin Islands 

0 

0 

2 

22 

REGION 2 

7 

217 

19 

670 

Delaware 

0 

0 



Dist of Columbia 

0 

0 



Maryland 

2 

42 

3 

65 

Pennsylvania 

3 

137 

5 

335 

Virginia 

1 

25 

6 

178 

West Virginia 

1 

13 

5 

92 

REGION 3 

* 7 

115 

* 15 

278 

Alabama 

0 

7 

2 


Florida 

1 

15 

1 

34 

Georgia 

0 

6 

0 

20 

Kentucky 

4 

61 

7 


Mississippi 

0 

5 

0 

17 

North Carolina 

0 

5 

o 


South Carolina 

1 

9 

1 


Tennessee 

0 

7 



Canal Zone 

0 

0 

0 

0 

REGION 4 

18 

376 

49 

1.103 

Illinois 

4 

87 

9 

226 

Indiana 

2 

41 

6 

100 

Michigan 

2 

62 

7 

209 

Minnesota 

6 

103 

19 

393 

Ohio 

1 

27 

2 

49 

Wisconsin 

3 

56 

6 

126 

REGION 5 

12 

180 

25 

376 

Arkansas 

2 

49 

5 

85 

Louisiana 

2 

16 

3 

27 

New Mexico 

3 

28 

5 

69 

Oklahoma 

2 

32 

5 

71 

Texas 

3 

55 

7 

124 

REGION 6 

16 

264 

46 

874 

Colorado 

4 

61 

8 

130 

Iowa 

1 

10 

3 

59 

Kansas 

1 

24 

3 

98 

Missouri 

2 

41 

9 

201 

Nebraska 

4 

48 

13 

185 

North Dakota 

2 

39 

4 

76 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Utah 

1 

20 

3 

60 

Wyoming 

1 

21 

2 

41 

REGION 7 

4 

55 

10 

163 

Arizona 

1 

27 

2 

49 

California 

0 

0 

2 

45 

Hawaii 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Nevada 

2 

25 

5 

66 

American Samoa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Guam 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Midway-Wake 

0 

0 

0 

0 

REGION 8 

5 

114 

16 

369 

Alaska 

1 

27 

2 

59 

Idaho 

1 

25 

3 

57 

Montana 

2 

39 

6 

115 

Oregon 

1 

23 

3 

76 

Washington ! 

0 

0 

2 

62 


* Includes combined Seminars held at Region Three Headquarters. 
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JLE 8.—Federal Assistance to State and local governments 
June 30, 1974 


Personnel and administi«--ive 
expenses 

Political 

subdivisions 

A”™" 1 , 

obligated partici . staff 
pating _ 


' Syste ms maintenance and services, amountsobligated. 

I Recurring charges 

---r— - Education, 

I training 

Gommun- . and public 

cations Warning informa tion 


REGION ONE 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

REGION TWO 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

REGION THREE 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Canal Zone 

REGION FOUR 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 

REGION FIVE 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

REGION SIX 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

REGION SEVEN 
Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Mid way-Wake 

REGION EIGHT 
Alaska 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 


■ Figures may not odd to exact totals due to rounding. 












TABLE 8.- (Continued).—Federal Assistance to State and local governments 
June 30, 1974 


Surplus property, acquisition 
of transferred property 
(In thousands of dollars) 



Contribution project loans, 
acquisition cost of property 
(In thousands of dollars) 


642 

1,571 

1,246 

495 

849 

10,050 

2,081 

944 

111 


1,030 

12,053 

1,707 

1,795 

1,454 

1,274 

1,960 

524 

1,408 

1,931 


14,973 

3,530 

2,017 

1,679 

3,214 

1,719 

2,814 


4,475 


614 

539 


8,417 

1,288 

1,937 


2,042 

470 

2,825 


9,377 

1,230 

1,208 

2,759 

1,900 

2,280 


-1,905 

432 

308 


292 

649 


1,426 

1,282 


3,800 

632 

595 


440 

494 

520 


754 

676 

616 


TOTAL 

REGION ONE 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

REGION TWO 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

REGION THREE 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Canal Zone 

REGION FOUR 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 

REGION FIVE 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

REGION SIX 


Colorado 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

REGION SEVEN 
Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 

American Samoa 
Guam 

Midway-Wake 

REGION EIGHT 
Alaska 

Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 
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TABLE 9.—iResearch funds programed and obligated 
Initial obligations 
(In thousands) 


Type of Research 


Fiscal year 1974- 
appropriations 


Shelter Research 


Protection studies . 

Shelter environmental studies. 

Subsistence and habitability studies. 

Prototype design for life support systems 

Shelter management studies. 

Shelter systems studies . 


Support Systems Research. 

Monitoring systems studies. 

Communications and warning studies 

Reduction of vulnerability. 

Emergency phase medical research . 

Fire effects and protection. 

Emergency operations research . 

Postattack Research . 


Radiological phenomena and effects. 

Radiological countermeasures . 

Repair and reclamation of damage . 

Postattack medical, health, and welfare operations 
Recovery and maintenance systems. 


Systems Evaluation .-. 

Civil defense systems analysis. 

Strategic analyses . 

Vulnerability and requirements research 

Organization and training research . 

Planning support research . 

Information systems analyses . 

Physical environments studies . 

Social and psychological studies. 

Management and Support. 


Programed 

Obligated 

* "$2,500 

“$2,352 

750 

611 

396 

410 

58 

33 

13 

0 

0 

0 

54 

0 

229 

168 

708 

662 

42 

0 

184 

38 

0 

136 

58 

75 

312 

245 

112 

168 

542 

431 

110 

71 

100 

82 

100 

48 

116 

0 

116 

230 

500 

600 

205 

153 

20 

17 

125 

5 

83 

265 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

5 

62 

148 

0 

48 


Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 

11 Excludes FY activity from earlier appropriations: Programed, $422 thousand; obligated, $340 thousand. 
" Excludes $500 thousand undistributed reserve. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING WITH 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION 
(External Relations) 


PURPOSE 

a. This circular transmits a copy of the Understanding between 
the National Defense Transportation Association (NDTA) and the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency, dated September 26, 1915. It 
provides for NDTA support to DCPA at all levels in disaster pre- 
paredness planning. It also provides information and guidance for all 

""b^The^ Understanding (attachment A) is a cooperative agreement 
between NDTA and the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency to identify 
all transportation personnel, equipment and other resources for local 
emergency readiness; and to coordinate its management to supply and 
support essential services in peacetime and wartime disasters. 

GENERAL 

Civil defense functions and responsibilities are set forth principally 


in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended. Executive 
Order 10952, issued July 20, 1961 assigned major civil defense func- 
lions to the Secretary of Defense. He established the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency and delegated the function 8 under J^i^n^Tn 
Order to the Director by Department of Defense DirecUve 5105.43. In 
that directive he also delegated to the Director, DCPA, acting on 
behalf of the Secretary of Defense, and the Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, which agreements have been continued in 
effect upon tile reassignment of disaster relief functions fo the Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration, Department of Housing and 

U In an di?charg!ng his responsibilities, the Director of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency coordinates with Federal, State and ocal 
governments to develop, execute, and administrate civil preparedness 
programs. 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION 
UNDERSTANDING DEpENfjE avlL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 

ON NDTA SUPPORT TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN EMERGENCIES 


PURPOSE 

This understanding between the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
mrPAl and tile National Defense Transportation Association 
rNDTAl establishes policies and guidance so that local government 
ind NDTA chapter! S cooperate in making necessary arrangements 

for NDTA members to assist in disaster preparedness planning to 

identify all transportation personnel, equipment and other resources 
m n io4i a eme™y readiness; and “mdinate i^ man^emen to 
supply and support essential services in peacetime and 
disasters. 

DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 

a DCPA is an Agency of the Department of Defense and is under 
the 'direction authority and control of the Secretary of Defense. Its 

^the^ t ^^ r m k k^^ , ^k&i[ e I^a I Sa:’Ca,ifornia; 

"b. B CWii el de^nse h Tun 0 cdons and responsibilities are set forth pnnch 

Order*" 10952 reC issued"^July^ e 2^ Se 1961 °ass\gn^’d aS maj 1 or ld civi BX defense 
Order to the Director by Departmen of Defense Directive 5103AJ in 

on hphnlf nf the Secretary of Defense, and the Director, ymee V 1 

Emergency Preparedness, which agreements have been contiimed^ m 
efTeet noon the reassignment of disaster relief functions to the federal 
Disaste?^Assistance 'Administration, Department of Housing and 

U c b Tn D d e i!ch°a P rSng'his responsibilities, the Director of the Defense 

Civil Preparedness Agency coordinates with Federal, State and loca 
governments to develop, execute, and administrate the following 
preparedness^programs" capability of local government to conduct 
emergency operations in an attack emergency or any other disaster 
situation. in[lividua ij zec j on - s ite assistance by Federal and State 
staff members to selected localities in assessing their existins level 
operational readiness and in preparing and executing plans to lm 

PrOV (3) hi Maintai n n, SS and improve as appropriate, the shelter system, 
ineludjng^ev^cuatton "im'prov^th^system'"^""^warning Federal author- 
ities State and local officials, and the civilian population of enemy 
attack, and communications between authorities and to the population 

in sh /gv er £‘ ncournge t j ie developing and staffing of Emergency Oper¬ 
ating Centers and the improving of direction and control capabiliti s 
before, during and after an attack or other disaster. make 

(6) Develop public information and training techniques to maKe 
local government officials and the public aware of the importance of 
civil preparedness, knowledgeable of self and P™ tective 

measures, and motivated to support civil preparedness programs. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION 


a. NDTA is a patriotic, educational, scientific, and nonprofit organi¬ 
zation dedicated to transportation preparedness. . 

h The Association presently has 100 chapters in the United states 
and overseas, and a membership of over 12,000. Its headquarters is 
located in Washington, D.C. All of its local chapters are autonomous 
within the framework of its Constitution and Bylaws. 


c. The aims and objectives of the Association, include undertaking to: 

(1) Provide a common Forum to discuss and endorse programs 
designed to promote transportation preparedness in the Free Worm. 

(2) Maintain an awareness among the members of the Associa¬ 
tion and inform the public of the critical importance of transportation 
preparedness and its effectiveness and use during emergencies. 

(3) Provide active assistance, by study and action, in a non¬ 

partisan capacity to appropriate government agencies engaged in 
transportation preparedness planning; and promote recognition ot tne 
need for cooperation and support of carrier management m opera¬ 
tionally effective planning. „„„„ 

(4) Encourage implementation of plans and programs to assure 
transportation capability in time of emergency. 

(5) Provide advisory assistance, upon request, to governmental 
agencies concerning preparedness transportation _ problems. 

(6) Encourage transportation and related industries to make 
available management and operational personnel for prompt support 
of disaster agencies in periods of emergency. 

(7) Foster a spirit of patriotic goodwill, cooperative endeavor, 
and mutual understanding among its members, industrial entities, tne 
transportation industry, the Defense Forces, and other governmental 
agencies concerned with transportation. 


In order that local privately owned transportation resources may be 
coordinated and utilized to the fullest advantage in rendering assist¬ 
ance to the civilian population in emergency or disaster situations, 
DCPA and NDTA affirm the following policies: . . 4 

a. The responsibility for civil preparedness is vested jointly m the 
Federal Government and the States and their political subdivisions. 

b. DCPA and State and local government civil preparedness organi¬ 

zations are the agencies primarily responsible for plans and pro¬ 
grams for the protection and survival of the civilian population, 
and the safety of property during civil preparedness emergencies. 
DCPA is basically oriented to advising and guiding State and local 
governments on actions that should be taken in civil preparedness 
emergency situations. , t , . 

c. NDTA, through its Executive Vice-President, will at all times 
maintain close and continuous liaison with DCPA. 

d. NDTA will provide voluntarily, through its chapters, in accord¬ 

ance with local agreements, transportation in emergency support to 
State and local government. , 

e. In a civil preparedness emergency or in preparation therefor, 
local civil defense directors may request assistance through NDTA 
local chapters. The assistance requested may include, but is not 
limited to: 

(1) Overall operational planning for emergencies such as the 
on-site assistance program and other local preparedness planning. 

(2) Voluntary training for specific positions on the emergency 
operations staffs of local civil preparedness organizations. 

(3) Provision of inventory data on transportation resources. 

(4) Surveys and damage assessment. 

(5) Transportation of essential supplies and equipment from 
depots, warehouses, stores, or other locations to relief centers or 
fallout shelters. 

(6) Transportation of civil defense personnel and emergency 
assistance workers. 

(7) Emergency movement of people and material. 

f. The assistance to be rendered by NDTA is intended to maximize 
local transportation responsiveness to civil defense requirements within 
the framework of applicable transportation allocations, priorities, and 
controls, and is to be in coordination with the local transportation 
group established pursuant to .State or local governmental authority. 

g. Agreements are local in nature and are subject to all local condi¬ 
tions imposed by government agencies, the transportation companies 
and their insurers and government/company financial or reimburse¬ 
ment regulations. All pertinent constraints and restrictions should be 
delineated in local agreements. 










h. Local NDTA chapters will provide technical advice and guid¬ 
ance and assist local governments in the development of local agree¬ 
ments and detailed operating plans for the full utilization of 
transportation resources in emergency planning and operations. Such 
voluntary arrangements will extend only through the immediate 
emergency survival period. NDTA National, Regional and State Of¬ 
ficers will cooperate with Regional offices and State governments to 
insure that both Regional and State civil defense requirements are 
recognized and that provisions are made for Regional and State 
emergency civil defense demands. 

i. State and local governments are encouraged to invite NDTA 
chapters to participate in State and local civil defense tests, training 
and exercises, 

j. Since the local arrangements are the means by which this Under¬ 
standing may be effectively implemented, DCPA will furnish copies 
of this national Understanding to the DCPA Regional Directors and 
to State and local civil defense authorities; and NDTA will furnish 
copies to its National, Regional, and State officers and domestic 
chapters so that implementing local agreements may be consummated. 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN DCPA 


PURPOSE 

A formal understanding between The Salvation Army and the De¬ 
fense Civil Preparedness Agency was agreed to and signed October 
26, 1973. The understanding, a copy of which is attached, is expected 
to assist in providing better protection and care of disaster victims 
and to improve emergency preparedness planning and operations. It 
is intended to bring about close, continuing cooperation between 
Salvation Army units and civil preparedness agencies at local, State, 
and Federal levels. 

GENERAL 

The understanding is designed for cooperative action to carry out 
basic, long-established goals of DCPA and The Salvation Army. The 
Salvation Army wants its resources, experience and capabilities, which 
are described in the understanding, used to the best possible advan¬ 
tage in meeting the needs of distressed persons in disaster situations. 
DCPA has long emphasized that to protect their residents effectively 
from peacetime and wartime disaster, local and State governments 
must make full use of private, nongovernmental “protective re- 
sources”—such as those of The Salvation Army. 

The understanding specifically calls for: 

Continuing liaison, exchange of information, and cooperative pre¬ 
paredness planning by DCPA headquarters and eight Regional Of¬ 
fices with The Salvation Army headquarters and four Territorial 
Commands. 

Encouragement of agreements between the State civil preparedness 
agencies and the Salvation Army’s 39 Divisional Commands and be¬ 


SUPERSESSION 

The Understanding Between the National Defense Transportation 
Association and the Department of the Army on NDTA Support to 
Civil Defense in Emergencies, dated 5 October 1971, is superseded 
hereby. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The provisions of this Understanding will be effective from 26 Sep¬ 
tember 1973, unless otherwise changed or terminated. 

John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

Robley L. Mangold 
Chairman of the Board 

National Defense Transportation Association 

Peter T. Albert 
President 

National Defense Transportation Association 


AND THE SALVATION ARMY 


tween local civil preparedness agencies and The Salvation Army’s 
local corps and units. 

Encouragement of State and local government support of Salvation 
Army disaster activities and involvement of Salvation Army units 
in the disaster planning and operations of State and local govern¬ 
ments, including the assignment of Salvation Army personnel to 
State and local emergency operating centers in times of disaster. 
Civil preparedness information and guidance to be furnished to 
Salvation Army units, and civil preparedness training to be made 
available to Salvation Army personnel. 

Salvation Army disaster planning and operations activities to be 
coordinated with those of State and local governments. 

Salvation Army assistance to State and local governments in pro¬ 
viding for the emergency housing, feeding, and other care of disaster 
victims. 

Participation of Salvation Army personnel in the Community Shelter 
Planning and On-Site Assistance activities carried on by DCPA in 
collaboration with State and local governments. 

The Salvation Army has traditionally placed great emphasis on emer¬ 
gency relief services to the victims of disasters, This includes emer¬ 
gency feeding, housing, providing of clothing, registration and identi¬ 
fication of those affected, furnishing bedding' and furniture, and 
assisting in cleanup operations. Needed services to rescue and recovery 
workers also have been provided. Many decades of disaster service 
has given The Salvation Army and its personnel unique and valuable 
experience in this field. 


UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN 

THE DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY AND THE SALVATION ARMY 


PURPOSE 

This understanding describes the responsibilities and resources of 
the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) and The Salvation 
Army for disaster preparedness in peacetime and wartime disasters; 
outlines areas of mutual planning and support at national and re¬ 
gional-territorial levels; and provides a frame of reference for co¬ 
operative and supporting arrangements between State and local 
®? v ^ nmen ^ s an< ^ appropriate Divisional and local organizations 
of The Salvation Army. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

The Director, DCPA, in coordination with Federal, State and local 
governments, is responsible for the development and execution of 
recieral Civil Defense preparedness programs and for providing 
planning assistance to State and local governments in their develop- 
of peacetime disaster preparedness plans and capabilities. 

t-ivil Defense preparedness functions include: 
shelters' 31 * 01 ^ sJie,tei P r °S ram including evacuation and movement to 

—A chemical, biological and radiological warfare defense program; 
anfh te -f >S n< L cessar y to warn or alert Federal military and civilian 
. nor f ies _: St.ate officials, and the civilan population of enemy attack 
nnproE e United States. (Responsibility for developing, deploying and 
peraung military surveillance and warning systems remain with the 
appropriate military department); 

^ e ^ ense communications, including an appropriate warning 
nrfwWi communications between authorities, and communications 
nsiriwL? 8 * report** 1 ? on radiological monitoring and providing 
ructions to the public in shelters and elsewhere; 
attaclT'period^ ass!stance *° State and local governments in a post- 

mwm™ Ct ( ion and . emergency operational capability of State and local 
government- agencles ’ ln kee P in g with plans for the continuity of 


Programs for making financial contributions for civil defense pur¬ 
poses to the States; 

—Plans, and the operation of systems, to undertake a nationwide 
postattack assessment of the nature and extent of the civil damage 
resulting from enemy attack and the surviving resources, including 
systems to monitor and report specific hazards resulting from the 
detonation or use of special weapons; 

—A program of training and education to insure administrative and 
operational capability; 

—Necessary arrangements for the donation of Federal surplus prop¬ 
erty to State and local government; and 

—The establishment and administration of a Civil Preparedness Ad¬ 
visory Committee to advise the Secretary of Defense. 

Peacetime disaster preparedness functions include: 

—A program to utilize and make available the civil defense com¬ 
munications system for disaster warnings. 

—Planning assistance to State and local governments in develop¬ 
ment of natural disaster preparedness plans and capabilities. 

—Provision of necessary training. 

The Salvation Army 

The Salvation Army is a religious, charitable, non-profit organiza¬ 
tion whose officers can perform marriage and burial services, ad¬ 
minister social welfare and conduct the business of the organization. 
It is a national organization, and while not primarily a disaster relief 
organization, has a continuing interest in and capability for short term 
emergency disaster relief services at points of greatest need. Salvation 
Army aid to disaster victims is not denendent on a Presidential or 
other Federal disaster declaration, but is provided as determined by 
priority of need and availability of facilities, equipment and personnel. 

Through its various local organizations, and with the assistance of 
Divisional, Territorial and National Headquarters, The Salvation 
Army provides a range of emergency welfare services to individuals 
and families in emergency disaster situations. These emergency services 
may include: 

Services to disaster workers and victims 

Feeding (groups and individuals), including mobile canteens 
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Housing (groups and individuals) 

Clothing distribution 
Registration and identification 
Counseling 

Furniture and bedding 
Household needs . . 

Personal services to disaster victims 

Ass!stancc ln |o Cl individuals and families is usually provided in kind, 
although provisions for emergency services on a cash basis may at 
times be necessary or feasible. Emergency «rvic“ awlabte tk 
different locations vary, depending on already ava la ^“ ,®5neous!y 
nnrl facilities and not all services can be provided simultaneously. 
Depending on need, priority, availability of services by other srmda- 
organizalions, and in consultation with agencies responsible for dis 
aster coordination, The Salvation Army responds and deploys its Stan, 

equipment and facilities accordingly. localities 

The Salvation Army has immediately a vail able in m any localities, 
housing and feeding facilities radio equipped mobile can teens and 
viriniis vehicles Tts personnel are experienced in disaster operations 
and qualified to recruit, organize and direct volunteer manpower for 
carrying out emergency disaster relief. It may serve as a collection 
and distribution agency for food, clothing and 9 ‘berSandassumes 
The Salvation Army operates on a selTstistaining basts and ass 
all administrative and financial responsibility in Pr° vldl "S d'saster 
relief services. It does not maintain a national disaster relief fund 
and cannot conduct long-term rehabilitation e ~ereency 

Army’s services are primarily provided during immediate emergency 

Pe The S Salvation Army works with Federal, State and local agencies, 
and with non-governmental agencies and other groups m preparing 
for and carrying out emergency disaster services. mrPA) 

Organization of Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) 

DCPA is established as an Agency of the Department of Defe:nse 
and is under the direction, authority and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. Its national headquarters is located in the Pentagon, Wash 
innfnn Y) C DCPA is civilian in character and direction. 

The * responsibility for civil preparedness (civil defense) « shared 
iointlv bv the Federal Government, and the several States and their 
political subdivisions. The Federal role is to provide overall guidance 
financial and technical assistance to the States and localities. I 
Federal Government exercises no command or control over the states 
and localities. The States and localities have the direct operational 

role in time of disaster. . , ., c»atpc iq divided 

To facilitate program administration, the United States is uiviaea 
into eight DCPA regional areas, with headquarters located 
nard, Massachusetts, with a field office m New M?cHaan- y Denton 
Maryland; Thomasville, Georgia; Battle „ n^fatv’ Missouri- 

Texas; Denver, Colorado, with a fle, ld 0®°^ ln , Kan l as q V,ff’rnlleae is 
Santa Rosa, California; and Bothell, Washington. A Staff College 
located in Battle Creek, Michigan. ; vafe sector 

Augmented by the skills and other resources ofthepmaUi sector, 
DCPA works with the 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, the 
Vhgin WandsGuam! American Samoa, and the District ofCotanbaa; 
and through the States, with counties, parishes, and local govern 
ments to help prepare the Nation for coping with the effects ot 
man-made or natural disasters. 

Organization of The Salvation Army A in thp United 

The National Commander of The Salvation Army in the Un 
States is located in the National Headquarters, 120 W. 14th street, 
New York New York. The Continental United States is administra¬ 
tively divided into four Territorial areas. The headquarters of the 
Territorial Commanders are as follows: v _ r i. 

Eastern Headquarters-120 W. 14th Street, New York, New York 
Central Headquarters-860 N. Dearborn Avenue, NE, Chicago, 

Southern Headquarters-675 Seminole Avenue, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 
Western Headquarters-101 Valencia Street, San Francisco, Cali- 

There^are 39 Divisional Headquarters established under the Terri- 
tnrial Commanders and headed by Divisional Commanders. The 
division roughly corresponds with the States, with a division in some 
instances covering more than one State. The Divisional Hemiqu liters 
is responsible for organizing, directing and coordinatinglevel 
emergency functions in its assigned area. At * h „„ “JIwHhed For 
corps, city commands, centers or service units are established. For 
disaster purposes, a zone or area director is designated by the 
Divisional Commander to be responsible for all emergency disaster 

0P There O,,S are n Sveflfofcorps^nd 9320 centers and service units 
throughout the United States. More than 5000 ?* c f 1 r I f. t , and d 15 ’^ 
full time employees; 38,744 people serving in service units, and over 
226,274 men and women volunteers are associated with The Salvation 
Army. 


NEED FOR COORDINATION: 


It is Salvation Army policy that its resources and capabilities be 
used to the best possible advantage in meeting the needs of distressed 
persons in disaster situations. The Salvation Arm >Lbas resources avail 
able at Territorial, Divisional and local levels. P CPA w rehl 
available at National and Regional levels and has cooperative rela¬ 
tionships with State and local civil preparedness agencies at the State 
and local levels. Cooperation and coordination are thus required at 
each level of operation. 


T^Coop^'ative 5 turangernents for planning, exchange of information 

and continuing liaison regarding preparedness for toMter opM^mns 

ments. MfflS 

and The Salvation Army before, during and after disasters strike win 
help to avoid duplication of effort and insure that disaster needs a 

The Salvation Army and the DCPA will encourage the Promulga¬ 
tion If agreements between officers of The Salvation Armj^Stata 

sblnding al of CI Inuttl^d P 7^ 1 ponsibilities ^I for , disaster preparedness and 

“ connection wifh^hrabo'vT civil "prep^dgSss 8 agencies at 
Federal State and local levels should respect The Salvation Army i 
chain of command. The Salvation Army in turn‘ recognizes that gov¬ 
ernment exists to provide leadership and hh id in ooDMation 

conduct its disaster operations in accordance with and in cooperation 
with State and local governmental authorities. 

IN IMPLEMENTING THIS UNDERSTANDING: 

DCPA: 

1. To encourage the preparing of Salvation Army ofTtc^s and 
employees to carry out their disaster responsibilities, will, as requested, 
make civil preparedness guidance manuals, v mf nn °A r mv 

and appropriate training available to The Salvation Army. . 

9 Will encouraee State and local civil preparedness agencies, 
including departments of government charged ™*b a mergency fun - 
tinns to work closely with The Salvation Army Territorial, lJivisionai 
and local units and involve and support them to the , exta , ‘ 

possible, in disaster planning and operations at State and local levms 
3. Will encourage State and local civil preparedness agencies ana 
nrivate industry to cooperate with The Salvation Army by providing 

physical facilities, communications, tran . sp ° rta ‘!°"’ f n Jhe!r n agreed U1 to 
ment and volunteer personnel as needed to support their agreed to 

cnu’rgencv e p courage g tate ant j local civil preparedness agencies to 
consider the assignment of qualified Salvation Army personnel to 
emergency operating centers established by State or local governments. 

T.^WU^ exchange information on the preparation and d^semination 
of materials related to disaster preparedness planning and will en¬ 
courage selected personnel to take DCPA sponsored training. 

2. Will encourage its Territorial, Divisional and local unitsi to phm 

with civil preparedness agencies to accept specific dis *®*®* *{2 

to work toward comprehensive disaster preparedness planm g a 

State and local level. . nr pa nn-Site 

3. As requested, will assist and participate in the DCPA on bite 
Assistance program to increase the emergency operating capabilities 

° f 4!°Will B keep n DCPA and State and local civil preparedness author¬ 
ities informed as to the nature and extent of its disaster operations 
and its relationships with other State and local agencies of gov r 

m 5 n Wi,. d ac a cep r t StffinT?o P provid!' Salvation Army representation 

in 6 e . I Wm en co y opera r te tl whh e stat^ and local governments inXtn^elated 
ing potential shelter facilities for dislocated persons and in related 
pre-disaster planning and support for emergency disaster; bousing 
V 7. Will cooperate and coordinate with civil preparedness authorities 
in planning and arranging for appropriate mass feeding locations, 

war-caused'Situations, The Salvation Army will use its facil¬ 
ities and personnel to support and assist welfare and other emergency 
operations activities of Federal, State and local governments.to'the 
extent possible, while carrying out its other essential responsibilities 

an 9 d . InTmTof'war, the disposition and use of all possible Salvation 
Army resources, human and material, at State and local levels, will be 
subject to prior agreements made between the appropriate govern¬ 
mental body and The Salvation Army. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THIS UNDERSTANDING: 

Since State and local arrangements are the principal means by 
which this understanding may be effectively implemented DCPA wil 
furnish copies of this national understanding to State and local civil 
preparedness officials, and The Salvation Army will furnish copies to 
its Territorial, Divisional and local corps and units so that imple¬ 
menting agreements may be consummated. n , n . r 

The provisions of this understanding will be effective from October 
26, 1973, unless otherwise changed or terminated. 

John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

Paul J. Carlson 
National Commander 
The Salvation Army 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING WITH THE U.S. ARMY COMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

This instruction transmits, for the information and guidance of all 
concerned, a copy of a Memorandum of Understanding between the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) and the U.S. Army 
Communications Command (USACC) concerning civil preparedness 
communications and warning support. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The Staff Director, Support Systems Division, under the general 
supervision of the Deputy Assistant Director for Operations, Plans 
and Operations, will be responsible for coordinating DCPA functions 
under the terms of the attached Memorandum of Understanding. 


SUPERSESSION 

Memorandum of Agreement for Transfer, of Communications and 
Warning Functions to U.S. Army Strategic Communications Com¬ 
mand, dated January 12 , 1966, is hereby superseded. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

This instruction is effective the date of issuance. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 
AND THE U.S. ARMY COMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of the memorandum is to insure mutual understanding 
between the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) and the 
United States Army Communications Command (USACC), concern¬ 
ing their respective roles, relationships and responsibilities relative to 
support provided the DCPA by USACC in the civil preparedness 
communications and warning functional areas. 

REFERENCES 

* a. DoD Directive 5105.43, dated 14 July 1972. 

b. DoD Directive 5000.19. 

c. Army Regulation 10-13. 

d. Army Regulation 105-22. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

a. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the Director, Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency, overall responsibility for development and 
execution of the Civil Preparedness Program. The Director of DCPA 
will: 

(1) Provide policy guidance on communications and warning 
systems for Civil Defense to USACC. 

(2) Exercise operational control of the operating systems and 
the warning officer functions. 

(3) Provide DCPA requirements to USACC, in the format of 
annual update, to the Army portion of the Consolidated Telecom¬ 
munications Program (CTP), for support to research and develop¬ 
ment programs for communications and warning systems. Require¬ 
ments will include a description of the program area, types of support 
required, and priorities. All such requirements will be subject to 
reimbursement from DCPA so long as the effort is in support of 
on-going research and development programs. 

(4) Provide USACC, for inclusion in the USACC and Depart¬ 
ment of Army Five-Year Program, all new requirements for com¬ 
munications and warning systems, in sufficient scope and description 
to enable USACC to develop sub-system project plan definition for 
approval and programming and budgeting. Requirements will be 
provided annually for the budget year plus 1 (program year) to 
coincide with the annual Five-Year Consolidated Telecommunications 
Program Cycle. Financial and manpower requirements to support 
operation and maintenance of existing systems will be developed by 
USACC. 

(5) Provide an annual program and specific assignments and 
projects, along with general performance standards, for the radio¬ 
logical engineering and test program on a continuing basis. Provide 
reimbursement for personnel, material and other direct costs for the 
staffing and operation of the RADEF Instrumentation Test Facility 
upon presentation of a quarterly Standard Form 1080 to DCPA. 

(6) Defend, as required, USACC requirements for communica¬ 
tions and warning system support to DCPA in program and budget 
hearings at all levels. 

(7) Provide investment funding and deployment for the DID 
System and perform procurement and contracting functions associated 
with the Edgewood Facility. 

(8) Provide Reports Control Symbols, in accordance with refer¬ 
ence 2b, for those reports identified in paragraph 3b(9). 

(9) Participate in the USACC program for the annual review 
and rejustification of all leased services and facilities falling under 
the purview of AR 105-22. 

. I!®) Provide full time secretarial support for the eight USACC 
facilities in the DCPA regions until such time as USACC can assume 
these responsibilities. 

b. The Commanding General, USACC, will: 

•u Direct operational implementation of DCPA policy for, and 
will operate and maintain the following: 

(a) CD National Teletype System (CDNATS). 

(b) CD National Voice System (CDNAVS). 

(c) CD National Radio System (CDNARS). 

(d) National Warning System (NAWAS). 

(e) Washington Area Warning System (WAWAS). 

(f) Decision Information Distribution System (DTDS). 

(g) Regional Communications Centers and Warning Facilities. 

(h) RADEF Instrumentation Test Facility. 

(i) Three National Warning Centers. 

0) DCS AUTODIN Terminal. 


(2) Provide new communications and warning systems, and 
changes to existing systems, to include planning, programming, de¬ 
tailed engineering, procurement (to include contracting and system 
provisioning), system interconnections, deployment, installation, test¬ 
ing, manning, activation, operation and maintenance, and research 
and development support. 

(3) In coordination with DCPA, provide test and acceptance ot 
new and changed facilities and systems, and provide funds for all 
necessary operating and maintenance training and material. 

(4) Assist the DCPA, in coordination with other government 
agencies, in matters of site acquisition and accountability, environ¬ 
mental impact, frequency allocations, and other matters requiring 
technical communications-electronic expertise. 

(5) Prepare logistical support plans and communication system 
plans for the necessary maintenance and operation of the DID System. 

(6) Provide technical support in developing and implementing 
regional communications and warning plans, including: 

(a) Coordination with, and provision of, technical assistance 
to military, Federal, and State agencies in the development of the civil 
defense plans, agreements and procedures. 

(b) Coordination with other agencies in connection with con¬ 
tinuity of communications and warning capabilities when an operating 
site is relocated. 

(c) Development of communications and warning portions of 
the regional emergency operations plan, e.g., communications re¬ 
quirements, alerting procedures, and augmentation of the communica¬ 
tions center during emergencies and exercises. 

(d) Regional Communications Center support services for 
other agencies relocating to a Federal Regional Center. 

(e) Assistance in the Broadcast Station Protection Program 
and other communications and warning programming activities of the 
Region. 

(f) Promotion and administration, under DCPA policy guid¬ 
ance, of the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Services (RACES) 
Program in the Region. 

(7) Provide technical assistance and guidance to the State and 
local governments in the promotion and development of emergency 
communications and warning programs, including: 

(a) Development of program papers for communications and 
warning requirements to assure an orderly progress towards ultimate 
goals with time-phase funding support. 

(b) Technical advice and assistance in development of State 
and local emergency communications and warning plans and capabil¬ 
ities in accordance with the Civil Preparedness Guide. This includes 
the review of State and local communications and warning plans for 
technical validity in connection with contribution requests, and support 
to DCPA “On-Site Assistance.” 

(8) Provide technical advice, health physics support and assist¬ 
ance in the development and operation of the radiological engineering 
and test program. Results of radiological engineering and test projects 
shall be reported at the completion of each project and interim 
reports on progress shall be prepared as deemed necessary. 

(9) Provide DCPA with: 

(a) A quarterly program review and analysis report on com¬ 
munications and warning programs. 

(b) A quarterly financial report on the radiological engineer¬ 
ing and test program. 

(c) An annual report on the funding of communications and 
warning programs. 

(d) An annual report of suggested research and development 
projects based on evaluation of existing systems and future communi¬ 
cations and warning needs. 

(e) The annual revision of the Civil Defense Communications 
and Warning Program Definition as developed to support DCPA 
requirements with an annual technical assessment of program ac¬ 
complishment. 

(f) An annual inventory report on all capital equipment in 
the RADEF Instrumentation Test Facility used for test and evaluation 
in accordance with DCPA property accounting. 

(10) Establish and maintain a single point of contact for the 
purpose of facilitating the exchange of information between DCPA 
and all command levels of USACC. 

(11) Assume full responsibility for real property/facilities and 
equipment associated with the USACC operated sites, except for the 
RADEF Instrumentation Test Facility, to include: 

(a) Accountability for real property/facilitics and equipment 
at each location. 
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(b) Operation and maintenance of facilities and equipment at 
USACC sites. „ ... 

(12) Assume responsibility, at the USACC Civil Defense facilities 
and warning centers, for conducting safety surveys of the USACC 
operational areas and providing safety services for the USACC 
personnel. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

a. The Commanding General, USACC will be responsive to the 
requirements and policy guidance on communications and warning 
matters provided by DCPA. The Commanding General, USACC will 
assure the continued operation and maintenance of the emergency 
communications and warning systems for civil defense purposes 
between the Federal Government and the States. 

b. Operation, maintenance and technical control of the three Na¬ 
tional Warning Centers will be the responsibility of the Commanding 
General, USACC. Warning functions will be performed in a manner 
necessary to meet stated DCPA requirements. The Director of DCPA 
will have operational authority over, and responsibility for, the 
functions of the Warning Officers in the National Warning Centers. 
Personnel of the National Warning Centers will maintain continuous 
coverage and operation of the DCPA Warning Systems. This will be 
accomplished in accordance with DCPA policy and written criteria. 
Instructions necessary to meet immediate emergencies may be given 
directly to the Warning Center personnel by the Director, DCPA, or 
his designated representatives. 

c. USACC Facility Chiefs will assure that the necessary staff as¬ 
sistance and advice is provided the DCPA Regional Directors to 
accomplish the Civil Preparedness mission in the areas of communi¬ 
cations and warning. 

BUDGET AND FUNDING 

a. USACC will provide budgeting, funding and materiel support 
for Army assigned fielded DCPA communications and warning systems. 

b. DCPA will provide investment funds for the DIDS system 
(except Edgewood) and the development of radio warning. Investment 
funding includes procurement of: 

(1) All DIDS electronics equipment and real property facilities. 

(2) Initial spare parts, TMDE and documentation to support 
system operation and maintenance. 

c. DCPA will provide funding, on a reimbursable basis, to USACC 
on the project order for personnel, materiel support and other direct 
costs for the staffing and operation of the radiological engineering 
and test program. Reimbursement will be provided to USACC upon 


presentation of quarterly Standard Form 1080 to DCPA. 

d. Until such time as USACC can assume funding responsibility, 
DCPA will provide funding, on a reimbursable basis, to USACC for 
personnel costs for telephone switchboard operators at DCPA 
Regional Headquarters at Maynard, Massachusetts: OIney, Maryland; 
Thomasville, Georgia; Denton, Texas; and Bothell, Washington. Re¬ 
imbursement will be provided to USACC upon presentation of 
quarterly Standard Form 1080 to DCPA. 

e. DCPA will provide, on a non-reimbursable basis, administrative 
supplies, equipment and office furniture to USACC personnel assigned 
at DCPA Regional Headquarters and Warning Centers. 

f. DCPA will provide, on non-reimbursable basis, adequate space 
to conduct communications, and warning activities at the Regional 
Headquarters and Warning Centers. 

OBLIGATION 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of this agreement, USACC 
will not be bound to take any action in connection with performance 
of communications and warning responsibilities that would cause the 
amount for which the DCPA would be obligated hereunder to exceed 
the funds made available, and the obligation of USACC will be 
limited accordingly. 

REVIEW AND REVISION 

This memorandum will be reviewed annually and revised, as and 
when required. 

SUPERSESSION 

Memorandum of Agreement dated 12 January 1966 is hereby super¬ 
seded. 

Department of Defense 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

John E. Davis 
Director, DCPA 
May 1, 1974 

Department of the Army 
U. S. Army Communications Command 

Jack A. Albright 
Commanding General, USACC 
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